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CHAPTEE I. 



HATWARDS RELATIONS. 

When Hayward felt himself clasped in his 
mother's arms, for a few momgnt» a sort of 
rest seemed to come over his misemble heart. 
There was someone in the world to loVe him 
still, he thought. Then when she asked 
him with fond affection, as she pushed back 
his hair and kissed his brow, " Why did you 
not tell me you were coming, my dear?"^ 
Hayward gave a bitter, conscience-stricken 
sigh. 

'' Why ? " Oh, poor mother ! She who 
held him to her breast, who kissed him 
as she had kissed him when he was a little 
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« 

child^ must never hear this question truly 
answered. Hayward thought a moment. 
Then falteringly, and with quivering lips, 
he said — 

" I — I — came up unexpectedly. But, 
mother,'' he went on more firmly, " why 
did you not tell me you were ill ? " 

" I could not bear to spoil your pleasure, 
dear. You had worked so hard, and it 
must have been so pleasant for you at Sir 
George Hamilton's," answered Mrs. Hay- 
ward ; and as she did so, Hayward, with a 
violent eflfort for her sake, controlled his 
emotions. 

" Sir George Hamilton has left Massam for 
the present," he said, " and so I came away." 

" Oh, of course, dear," said Mrs. Hayward, 
" but you must tell me all about it, my 
Philip," she continued, smilingly — "all about 
the beautiful young lady, and ^" 

But at this moment, while Philip Hay- 
ward's quivering lips were framing a suitable 
reply, a rap came to the door of the room, 
and Mr. Jervis, the curate, appeared. 
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" May I come in ? " he asked in his gentle 
way. " Well, Mrs. Hayward, you see your 
son and I are already friends." 

"I do not understand," said Mrs. Hayward, 
looking from one young man to the other. 

"We travelled up together in the same 
carriage," exclaimed Mr. Jervis. " I knew 
him by his photograph," he added, smilingly, 
"and so took the liberty of introducing 
myself to him." 

" Oh, Philip ! " said Mrs. Hayward, with 
some agitation of manner, " you can never 
thank him enough for all his goodness to 
me ! " And she looked at Mr. Jervis. 

" He must not begin now, at any rate," 
said the curate, again smiUng kindly. " No," 
he added, holding out his hand, " he is tired, 
and you, Mrs. Hayward, are also tired, and 
so for this evening, with your permission, I 
shall take my leave." 

" No, do not go," said Hayward, 
eagerly. He was afraid to be left alone 
with his mother now — afraid of the ques- 
tions that he felt sure she would ask. 
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same hour was praying for her son. Hay- 
ward thought that he had deceived her the 
night before about his leaving Massam ; but 
the sight of love is clear and keen. Mrs. 
Hayward knew that something grievous 
had happened to her boy, and — ^womanlike 
— ^guessed that a woman was the cause. 

So in the dull grey morning, wdfch his 
grey set face, Hayward rose. Many things 
lay before him, for he had to begin a fight 
for daily bread. He would take nothing 
now from Sir George Hamilton, he told 
himself, and he was absolutely nearly penni- 
less. But he was well educated, young and 
strong. These were three things in his 
favour, but even with them he knew that 
employment was sometimes not easily nor 
directly obtained. 

He thought of his chances as he dressed 
himself. In the early part of this history it 
has been told how a certain Mr. Moxam 
was his mother's brother-in-law, and he had 
prospered of late. He was a merchant in the 
city, with great warehouses standing by the 
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river edge, to which bales were drawn up, 
and from which bales were let down daily, 
and in whose dusty fusty precincts money 
was made. When a young man he had 
married Mrs. Hayward's sister. They were 
the oi'phan daughters of a clergyman, and 
both pretty girls; but, as is too often the 
case, when their father died he left nothing 
behind him. So they were thrown upon the 
world, and went out as governesses. They 
both married. Mrs. Hayward accompanied 
the family of a colonel to India, and married 
Lieutenant Hayward, who was in the same 
regiment as her employer. Mrs. Moxam 
went to be the governess of a rich trades- 
man's family at Peckham, and married Mr. 
Moxam, who was nephew of the tradesman. 
Thus, when Hayward's father died, Mr. 
Moxam promised to educate his wife's sister's 
only son. And he did educate him, but 
while this process was going on his wife died, 
and he married again after a couple of years. 
This event naturally changed young Hay- 
ward's position. The first Mrs. Moxam left 
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two daughters, the second Mrs. Moxam had 
one son. So as years went on, and they 
grew richer, the second Mrs. Moxam began 
to grudge the money spent yearly on the 
first Mrs. Moxam's nephew. She grudged 
also the trifling assistance which Mr. Moxam 
had occasionally given his first wife's sister, 
ever since the days when, as a poor, young, 
broken-hearted widow, Mrs. Hayward had 
returned to England. Under these circum- 
stances Philip Hayward had felt himself 
almost compelled to leave college. He, in 
fact, accepted a tutorship, so as to be able at 
once to assist in supporting his widowed 
mother. 

Now we come to the time when he lived 
at Sanda; to the time when he first saw 
Isabel Trevor, and when he saved Sir George 
Hamilton's life. He had written a modest 
account of that incident to his mother. His 
mother was very proud of his conduct, and 
perhaps prouder of its results. Indeed, when 
she heard of Sir George's offer to push him 
on in any profession he might choose, she 
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was ftdl of joy, and when he went to stay at 
Massam, her hopes for his future life were 
veryhigh. 

She had seen nothing of her relations, the 
Moxams, for some time. They were getting 
on in the world, and did not therefore care 
to be stopped by poor relations. The girls 
remembered her, and sometimes (very rarely) 
mentioned "poor aunt Hayward." Mrs. 
Moxam the second did not care to be re- 
minded of her existence. So they let the 
poor widow drop out of their sight. They 
knew their cousin was a tutor " down in the 
North somewhere," but they did not care 
for cousins who were tutors. 

All this had grieved and annoyed poor 
Mrs. Hayward once, but the Moxams could 
not grieve or annoy her now. For one thing, 
she was about leaving the world for which 
the Moxams existed; for another, she had 
lately hoped that her son would live to rise 
fitr above them. 

Philip Hayward knew all these things. 
He despised and disliked Mr. Moxam, who 
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was pompous, silly, and ill-bred ; but for his 
mother's sake he made up his mind that he 
would go and beg Mr. Moxam to give him 
employment. He did not know of the poor 
little store his mother had laid bv. There 
was a letter lying ready written in her desk, 
addressed " To my dear son, to be given to 
him after my death," and in this letter there 
was an enclosure. The poor woman had 
literally grudged herself the necessaries of 
Ufe. She had faded faster because she had 
not taken what she ought to have taken, 
so that she might save this little sum for 
her son. 

Hay ward decided that he would not tell 
his mother of the application he was about 
to make to Mr. Moxam. It would be time 
enough to do that, he thought, when he had 
got work. He therefore went to her bedside 
on the morning after his arrival in London 
with forced smiles on his lips. Poor Mrs. 
Hayward was very ill. She was wasting 
and wearing fast away. Her face had a 
painfully transparent look, and her eyes 
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were large, big-pupilled, and glittering. But 
she was quite prepared to die. She put 
her hot hand into her son's and looked into 
his face and smiled. 

" God has been very good to me, my 
dear," she said, '^ and given me my heart's 
desire, for I prayed long to see my boy's 
face before I died." 

"And — yet you never sent for me, 
mother," faltered Hayward. 

" God sent you to me, dear," answered 
Mrs. Hajrward; and Hayward made no 
reply. 

He sat down by his mother s bed, and 
after a while began talking to her. But she 
asked him nothing about Massam. She 
knew he would tell her by-and-bye, when 
the gap which absence makes between 
those who love each other would gradually 
pass away. 

She had plenty to tell him. How good 
Mr. Jervis was to her, and all the troubles 
of her neighbours in the house. Her circle 
was so narrow that she was naturally 
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interested in the curly-pated children who 
tumbled up and down the stairs, and cried 
and screamed by turns. Of the Moxams 
she said nothing, for she had nothing to say. 
Philip was thankful for this. He feared to 
hear of some fresh slight, which would make 
his task a shade more bitter. 

So after sitting an hour or so with his 
mother he went down the uncarpeted stairs. 
As he descended he was met by the hard- 
faced landlady of the house. 

"Oh, sir, can I have a word with you, 
please ? " she said. 

" Certainly," answered Hajrward; and she 
accordingly ushered him into a small room 
at the back of the house. 

'' It's about that poor lady up-stairs," she 
began, after closing the room door. " You 
see that clergyman who comes here some- 
times told me last night that you were her 
son." 

"Yes, I am," said Hayward. 

"Well, then, you see," continued the 
woman, twisting the comer of her apron as 
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she spoke, " she's certainly not long for here. 
Anyone can tell by her face she's going fast, 
and to tell the truth T can't abide corpses 
in the house. I don't wish to be hard, but 
I must Uve, and coffins are awkward things 
to drag up and down stairs, and then I 
have two other parties to consider. So if 
you can make it convenient to take her 

away at the end of the week " And 

the landlady paused. 

Hayward's face blazed all over when he 
understood what she meant. 

" Do you call yourself a woman ? " he 
said. '• But she shall go." And without 
another word he left the landlady and the 
house. 

" Oh ! my poor mother," he thought, as 
he went along the streets. But this inter 
view nerved hun at once to encounter his 
intended one with his relation, Mr. Moxam. 

He meant to go to Mr. Moxam's place of 
business in the city, and not to his house. 
He had been at this place of business before, 
having gone there as a lad, and had nearly 
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always returned from these visits wounded 
and stung. 

His uncle, Mr. Moxam, was not troubled 
with fine feelings, and tenderness for the 
unfortunate was not one of his qualifications. 
He frowned, therefore, and grunted uneasily 
on the present occasion, when Hayward's 
card was brought up to him. 

" What can this chap want now ? " he 
said, putting the card into his son's hand. 

Let me describe the sire and son. Mr. 
Joseph Moxam, senior, was short, red-faced, 
and pursy. A man of narrow, warped, 
unintellectual nature, who made money his 
god, and who estimated a man exactly by 
the length of his purse. Not an uncommon 
type among his class, perhaps; but Mr, 
Moxam was a shade rougher, ruder, and 
harder than most of his fellows. Now for 
the son, Joseph Moxam, junior, as he was 
named in business transactions, "Young 
Joe " aa he was commonly called in the 
society he frequented. He also was short, 
with a narrow forehead, small mean-looking 
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blue-grey eyes, light musty hair, a high 
nose, and a mouth that unpleasantly pro- 
truded. 

He grinned when his father placed Hay- 
ward's card in his hand; a grin expressive 
of contempt, and expressive also of him. 

" Begging, I dare say T he said, face- 
tiously. 

" Not the right shop to come to, eh, 
then, Joe ? " said the sire. 

" Not the right ticket by any means ; 
but, let him try it on," said the son. 

Then entered Philip Hayward, pale, 
composed, and gentlemanly. He was not 
nervous about this interview now, and over 
his face had passed the shadow of a great 
grief. He bowed to his uncle and half- 
cousin, who nodded in return ; the old man 
extending two fat fingers patronisingly. 

" Well, sir," he said to Hayward, " and 
where are you from?" 

" I have come to ask a favour of you, 
Mr. Moxam," said Philip, in his clear voice. 

" Humph ! " said Mr. Moxam, senior. 
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"Thought so/' muttered Mr. Moxam, 
junior. 

"Can you give me, or get me, some 
employment?" continued Philip Hay ward, 
briefly. 

"Thought you had a berth," answered 
Mr. Moxam, senior. " A tutorship or some- 
thing of that sort, down in the North? 
Have you got the sack?" 

" No, sir," replied Hayward, still calm 
and cold. " But my mother is dving , and I 
therefore ™h for Lployment ii £ndon.» 

" Dying ! " echoed the old man. " Non- 
sense ! " 

"Yes, sir, dying," repeated Hayward. 
" The doctor gives no hope. She has only 
a short time to live." 

Mr. Moxam, senior, moved his stout little 
body rather uneasily at this piece of infor- 
mation, and a sort of feeling stirred within 
him under the left side of his waistcoat. He 
remembered at that moment his first wife 
and her pretty sister. Remembered how 
proud his poor Anna had been of her sister 
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manying an officer, and the bright happy 
letters that had come from the young bride 
in India. Then he remembered the widow 
coming home — ^the woman who was dying 
now. 

" Humph ! " he said again, " this is bad 
news." 

" So you will understand," continued Hay- 
ward, ^* that I cannot leave her. I am ready, 
therefore, to accept anything you can give 
me ; and I think I could undertake a clerk's 
work." 

" So you should be, lad ; so you should 
be, after the education I gave you," said 
the old man. 

" For which I am very grateful," said 
Hayward, slowly. 

"Well, I'm not grudging it," said Mr. 
Moxam, pompously. "It's a great thing 
education, and a man ought to be grateftd 
for it; and if your poor mother really is 
so ill " 

At this moment yoimg Joe winked his 
eye at his sire. 

VOL. II. c 
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" No humbug about all this, is there, 
now ?" said the old man, roughly, taking 
the hint from his offspring. "You are not 
trying it on, are you, eh ?" 

" What do you mean ?" asked Hayward. 

"Your mother is ill, I suppose?" went 
on Mr. Moxam. 

" She is dying," again repeated Hayward, 
but this time his face flushed. 

"Well, well, I hope not," said Mr. 
Moxam. "At all events you think you 
ought to be near her — ^humph ! — well, we 
must see what we can do. Joe, come in 
here a moment, will you ?" 

Joe followed his father into an inner 
office, and the two remained there together 
for about a quarter of an hour. Then 
Mr. Moxam reappeared. 

" I've been talking it over with my son," 
he said pompously, "and we find we have 
no vacancy in our office at present, and 
so are unable to offer you employment. 
But my wife's brother, Mr. Newcome 
(Salkeld and Newcome, the printers), want, 
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I understood from Newcome last Sunday, 
a literary chap with a good education, as 
' reader ' or something of that sort, in their 
establishment. There ! do you think that 
will do for you ? It's only to read over 
novels and bosh, I understand, so I think 
you ought to be up to it." 

"I think, perhaps, I could manage it,'^ 
answered Hayward, with a grim smile. 

"Well, then, I'll say a word for you,'* 
continued Mr. Moxam, **I'll tell you what 
— come down and dine with us next 
Sunday, at Florentia Villa, Brixton, sharp 
two,'and you'll meet Newcome himself. And 
now give my respects to your mother,'* 
and Mr. Moxam held out his two short 
fingers. "Sorry she's so ill, but hope 
she'll pull through. Good morning." And 
Hayward's interview with his rich rela- 
tions was over. 

Then he returned to his mother's lodging, 
purchasing on his way thither, almost with 
his last pound, a few little luxuries that 
he thought would please her. Her eyes 
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brightened, and she smiled softly when she 
saw them. Her boy had thought of her. 
This was what she was thinking of as she 
put her thin fingers through his dark hair, 
and murmured her fond thanks. 

But stem care was in Hayward's heart. 
The absolute want of money was oppress- 
ing him, for he knew that his dying 
mother could not now remain in the house 
where she was. He sat there holding her 
hand, thinking what he should do. Then 
he remembered the gentle parson down at 
Sanda, and he knew that the Rev. Matthew 
would help him if he could. So by-and-bye 
he sat down and wrote to that good friend. 
He told him circumstances had happened 
which prevented him now accepting aid from 
Sir George Hamilton, but that he hoped 
soon to obtain work. In the meantime he 
was in immediate want of a small sum of 
money for the purpose of removing his 
dying mother to more comfortable rooms. 
Five pounds would be sufficient for this 
purpose ; and this, with a burning blush 
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paBsing over his face, and, with a trembUng 
hand, he asked the Rev. Matthew to 
advance him. 

" For my mother*s sake," he told himself 
again, as he did this, as he had told him- 
self when he went to ask his uncle, Mr. 
Moxam, for employment. 

But it was bitter, very bitter. Life is 
often so, but to be forced to borrow money 
is inexpressibly galling to a sensitive heart. 
Yet nothing is sweeter to a generous one 
than to lend it. When, therefore, the 
Rev. Matthew received his late tutor's 
letter on the following day, he only felt 
regret that he was poor, and true sympathy 
for Hay ward. But it never crossed his 
mind to grudge the few pounds that he was 
so glad to have it in his power to lend. 
Poor Hayward had asked for five, but the 
kindly parson went at once to his desk 
and took out ten. This did not leave many 
behind; but without a word to wife or 
daughter, he put his hardly-earned money 
into his pocket and started to the post- 
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office, sending from thence an order for 
the amount to Hayward. But he sent 
something else as well, — ^kind, thoughtful, 
gentle words; an offer that whenever he 
chose his old home at Sanda was open to 
him; and though it must be admitted that 
he felt some curiosity as to the cause of 
Hayward's rupture with Sir George Hamil- 
ton, he made no inquiries on the subject. 

'* It will be about a woman, no doubt," 
thought the parson, shaking his head, though 
there was no one near to see him. " Ah, ah, 
they bring a vast deal of trouble." 

Then there came into his mind something 
his wife had told him about Miss Trevor. 
Mrs. Matthew had warned Hayward about 
her, and she had told her husband that she 
had warned him. They had been staying in 
the house together, the parson pondered. 
Was this it ? " Poor lad, poor lad !" was his 
next thought, and with another shake of his 
head he began reflecting on Miss Trevor's 
charms. 

Miss Trevor, as we know, went upon the 
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principle of trying to fascinate all men. 
Once or twice therefore, for amnsement, or 
for the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Irvine look 
disturbed, she had condescended to bestow 
a few smiles on the parson. The parson 
remembered what he had felt when he 
received these few sweet smiles at this 
moment, and he gave a little sigh, and his 
comical look stole over his face. 

" And I am fifty," he was thinking, " and 
poor Hayward quite a young fellow still !" 

When he returned home after despatching 
the money order to Hayward, the first 
person that he encountered was his wife. 

"Matthew," said Mrs. Irvine, in her 
hollow tones, " I've a piece of news for 
you. 

'* Well, my dear ? " meekly asked the 
Rev. Matthew. 

"You must guess," said Mrs. Matthew, 
with grim jocularity. 

The parson thought. 

" You have found the lost teaspoon ? " 
at last he said. 
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" No such luck," replied Mrs. Irvine ; 
"guess again." 

To please her (for he was very sweet- 
tempered) the parson made various guesses, 
all relating to Uttle household affairs, but to 
each of his suggestions Mrs. Irvine solemnly 
shook her head. At last, the Rev. Matthew 
declared he had exhausted all his surmises, 
and asked his wife to keep him no longer 
in suspense. 

"I always said it," then remarked Mrs. 
Irvine. 

" But what is it, my dear ? " asked the 
parson. 

"Miss Trevor has succeeded," answered 
Mrs. Matthew, with a certain amount of 
triumph in her tone. " I always said it, did 
I not, Matthew? and now my words have 
come true." 

Then Mrs. Irvine proceeded to tell her 
tale. Miss Trevor's maid, Fanny Becker, 
had written to her cousin, Jane Becker, who 
was cousin to Mrs. Irvine's cook, that Miss 
Trevor was engaged to Sir George Hamil- 
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ton; that the family were to return very 
shortly to the Hall, and that the marriage 
was to take place soon after their arrival. 

The parson listened to the news, and then 
he remembered Hay ward's letter. So this 
was the probable cause why Hayward had 
parted with Sir George Hamilton — this ! 

" It's a great marriage for her, I suppose ?" 
he said, after a moment's silence. • " That 
Mr. Hannaway, who was down about the 
time of the wreck of the yacht, told me that 
Sir George Hamilton is a very rich man." 

" That's why she is going to marry him," 
answered his wife, sharply. 

" You should not say that, my love," said 
the gentle parson. 

*^ But I do say it," reiterated Mrs. Irvine. 
" Matthew, mark my words," she continued, 
'^ if ever there was a bad woman in the world 
she's one; if ever there was a heartless 
woman in the world, she's one also, and you 
men will live to find it out." And having 
thus distinctly expressed her opinion, Mrs. 
Irvine left her husband to his reflections. 



CHAPTEE II. 

FLOEENTIA VILLA. 

The parson's ten pounds came like a gift 
from God. It enabled Hayward to pay off 
his mother's heartless landlady, to procure 
her fresh rooms, and to buy her various 
small comforts absolutely necessary for her 
condition. 

Thus the last few weeks of Mrs. Hay- 
ward's life were perhaps the most beautiful 
and peaceful ones she ever spent on earth. 
We aU, more or less, I believe, live on hope. 
It is not the present that we clothe in 
shining light, but the dim horizon that we 
scarcely see. Her hope now lay beyond 
the earthly boundaries, and far away in 
imagination she seemed to realize the golden 
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land beyond. Hayward, passion-tossed and 
world-weary, stood awestruck by his dying 
mother's side. Hating his life here, he yet 
could not rise above it. A beautiful face 
came between him and peace — a beautiful 
face between him and hope. But he had 
set himself a task, and he meant to fulfil it. 
This was to comfort his mother's last days ; 
to let her soul pass away imdisturbed to 
rest. 

It was in a neat and modest house, over- 
looking the Chelsea pensioners' gardens, 
where he had found her a home. For 
hours when she was asleep, he would sit 
watching the veterans, for whom ^* life's fitful 
fever " was about over, walking stiffly about, 
arguing and quarrelling. It was like a peep 
into the other days. There was one old 
man that he had once travelled with in an 
omnibus to the city. He was in the last 
stage — drivelling, childish. A bold, ill-bred 
man, who was in the omnibus also, had on 
this occasion begun " chaffing," as he called 
it, the old soldier. 
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" So youVe been in hotter climates than 
this, I suppose, old fellow ? " asked this 
obtrusive traveller; but the poor pensioner 
scarcely seemed to understand. Then a 
comrade, who accompanied him, and who 
was perhaps ten years younger, spoke up. 

^^He's not been in India, sir," he said, 
" but he served in the Low Countries. He's 
a Waterloo man." And as his friend spoke, 
the old man nodded his head, and laughed 
aloud. 

Yes, memory came back at the well 
remembered word, and he was ready to tell 
his tale, the tale he had told a thousand 
times before, and which brought such stirring 
memories to the listeners' hearts. 

Hayward used to watch this old fellow 
hobbling about on the verge of the grave, 
from his mother's windows. In his day, 
perhaps, he had been brave and happy ; now 
he was only testy, drivelling, and selfish. 
It was one of the lessons of life, was it not ? 
The lessons which the thinker daily learns. 

The curate, Mr. Jervis, grew deeply 
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interested in Hayward. He saw that he 
was unhappy, and the eflTorts that he made 
to conceal this appealed to the curators 
sympathies. Many solemn conversations the 
two young men held together, as they 
wandered up and down m the evenings, by 
the dusky river's edge. They had begun 
life about the same time, but from two 
very different starting points. Horace 
JeL wa, the ^ of a rich man, 
Philip Hayward of a very poor one. 
But a shadow had fallen on the Jervis 
family while Horace was yet a boy, and the 
bitterest blush that had ever dyed his cheeks 
had been for his mother. He had been a 
refined and sensitive lad, and the agony and 
shame that he had then endured had left 
for a long time a most marked impression 
on his mind. But this was not to last. 
Accidentally, one evening, he accompanied 
a jGriend to hear a well-known and eloquent 
preacher, and the words he listened to that 
night coloured his whole future lite. 

He went into the Church after this, and 
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laboured, as most men labour, for fame or 
wealth. He was so much in earnest. There 
was no doubt in his faith, no fear. Hay ward 
used to look into his sweet calm face with a 
strange longing and envy. They were such 
a contrast — a contrast in everything, except 
that both were true and honest men. 

So they became friends. They made no 
protestations of this, for they were English- 
men, and therefore shy of professing attach- 
ment; but the bond, nevertheless, grew up 
between them, and this friendship was a 
great source of comfort and thankfulness to 
Mrs. Hay ward during her last days. 

But we must now return to Mr. Moxam, 
of Florentia Villa, Brixton. With untold 
aversion in his heart, Hayward had pro- 
ceeded to avail himself of this gentleman's 
invitation to dine with him on the Sunday 
following Hayward's interview with him in 
the City. He went by the train, and had 
not much difl&culty in discovering his uncle's 
residence, for " Florentia Villa" was engraved 
in brass plates on the pillars of the gateway; 
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" Florentia" being on one pillar, and " Villa'' 
on the other. Inside the house and grounds 
corresponded with this arrangement. Here 
was everything in a small way. A lawn, a 
greenhouse, a sun dial ! Everything about 
the place was new, and fresh with paint. 
Mr. Moxam himself, fat and pursy, stood on 
the lawn as Hayward opened the gate, and 
when he recognized his first wife's nephew 
he held out two fat fingers in welcome. 

" Ha, humph, so you've come, have you, 
sir?" he said. "Well, glad to see you. 
Newcome, Mrs. M.'s brother, will be here 
presently. See what you can do with him. 
He Wants a chap of your sort, I believe — 
but, then, there's always a dozen fellows 
out of employment after every situation 
that casts up." 

" Yes, there is scarcely elbow-room in 
England, I think," replied Hayward. 

" Elbow-room ? What d'ye mean by that? 
There's elbow-room and arms-room, too, for 
men who will work steadily, sir. Look at 
me. Where would I have been, d'ye think, 
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if I had sat down with my hands before me ? 
No, it's * the early bird gets the worm' — ^and 
another thing, mind ye, sir, * rolling stones 
do not gather any moss.' " 

Nothing could exceed the self-satisfacti(Hi 
of Mr. Moxam's looks as he uttered these 
two old adages. There he stood, he was 
thinking, on his own lawn, with his own 
greenhouse behind him, and his own villa, 
filled to the very brim with expensive 
furniture; and all this was his own doing. 
After all he had some reason to be proud. 
There had been days of struggle in his 
career, as there are days of struggle in most 
men's, and he had stoutly weathered the 
storm. He was pompous, vulgar, and ill- 
bred ; but he had been industrious, steady, 
and hard-working ever since he knew the 
meaning of the words. So now he was 
reaping the reward; and one of his enjoy- 
ments was to snub every poor man who 
came in his way. 

This Sunday, therefore, was very pleasant 
to him. Newcome, the printer, Mrs. 
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Moxam's brother, owed him two thousand 
pounds, which he had borrowed ; and 
Newcome, therefore, trembled before him. 
Hayward owed him his education, and was 
now a candidate for his patronage; so he 
could say what he liked to Hayward, and 
accordingly, during the day, he said various 
things more or less disagreeable. 

Mrs. Moxam, the second, was not an un- 
fitting mate for her pompous self-satisfied 
little spouse. She, too, thought she had 
done well in life, and was proud of having^ 
done so. She was one of those women who 
live for their own narrow circle, and whose 
servants and dinners, and the servants and 
dinners of her acquaintances, served ta 
occupy her whole mind. 

Her stepdaughters, the Misses Moxam,^ 
were also not very interesting. Miss Moxam 
was past thirty, and was jealous of her step- 
mother's position in her father s house. She 
was always giving orders to the servants, 
and then referring them in a marked manner 
to "mamma." Nothing gave her so much 
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pleasure as for anything to go wrong in the 
household. " I tiiink I told yon, mamma," 
■he would say. "I believe I so^eeted," 
and so on. She was not handstmiet bat 
neutral tinted all over. Her eyes, her hair, 
hor skin, were all a pale, rather dingy drab^ 
and her character corresponded. She never 
got into a passion, she never coloured with 
generous warmth on any subject; but she 
gave her fiiiends, and her stepmother in 
particular, little stabs occasionally, and felt a 
feeble pleasure in doing so. Her younger 
sister, Ellen, was much of the same type. 
She, however, was better looking, and had an 
admirer, and both these iacts had a softening 
influence. Young Joe, their stepbrother 
(the present Mrs. Mosam's son), used to say 
of his stepsisters to his chosen companions, 
" that there was a pair of them, but Ellen 
was the best of the two." 

These young ladies received Hayward 
bfioldly at first They had been told by their 
r thi^ he was in bad circumstances, and, 
, it was natural that they should 
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d(> SO. But they were women, and Hayward 
was goodlooking and gentlemanly, so by- 
and-bye they began to thaw. His appear* 
anoe also was not'without its influence on 
his mide's second wife. When, therefore, 
her brother, Mr. Newcome (of the printing 
establishment of Salkeld and Newcome) 
arrived, he fomid the party all talking very 
pleasantly together. He (Mr. Newcome) 
had a sour look. He had not been very 
prosperous in business for one thing, and he 
disliked his brother-in-law Moxam intensely 
for another. 

"Ha! Newcome," said Mr. Moxam, 
putting out the two £Ett fingers that with 
him did duty for a handnshake, when Mr. 
Newcome arrived. 

*' This is young Hayward," continued the 
rich man, indicating Hayward by a jerk of 
the thumb in his nephew s direction. " The 
young fellow I told you of. He ought to 
understand correcting novels and rubbish, 
for his education cost enough — ^but you can 
talk it over." 
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Upon this Mr. Newcome smiled more 
sourly still. He was a peculiar looking man, 
with small features and thick brown hair, 
which gave you the impression that it was 
a wig, though it was not one. He had been 
for years the working partner of the firm to 
which he belonged, and had read and cor- 
rected scores and scores of novek in his day. 
Perhaps this had soured him. At all 
events, life had evidently not been pleasant 
to him, for his expression was habitually 
sneering and wearied. 

He made a slight bow to Hayward after 
Mr. Moxam's introduction, and then looked 
into his face. He had been prepared to see 
something disagreeable in Mr. Moxam's 
nephew, but he now saw (and he was not 
a bad judge) a thoughtful clever face. 

" So you want to go into my line ? " he 
said, addressing Hayward. 

** I want employment, sir," said Hayward, 
"and I think I have been fairly educated." 

Only a few words, but how much a few 
words may tell ! They were enough at least 
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for Mr. Newcome. Before the abundant 
family dinner which followed was over, Mx, 
Newcome had resolved to give Hayward a 
chance. During this dinner, "young Joe/* 
the present Mrs. Moxam's son, made his 
appearance. The fond mother would have 
waited for her oflfepring, but when the 
dinner hour arrived Mr. Moxam took out 
his great gold watch, and shook it angrily. 

" Sharp two, I said, did I not, Maria ? ** 
he said, looking at his wife. 

"But Joe's not in," said Mrs. Moxam, 
glancing at the elaborate timepiece on the 
mantelpiece. 

" I said two, Joe or not Joe," said Mr. 
Moxam. " Dinner, Maria." 

And dinner accordingly wa^ served. 

After the soup and fish had been removed, 
Joe (around whom lingered a strong odour 
of smoke) entered the room. 

" Humph ! " said his father, glancing at 
him; "did you not know the dinner hour, 
sir?" 

Mr. Moxam said this gruffly enough ; but 
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hi. round, Bfcaxing grey ey^ had a kindly 
expression in them when he looked at this 
graceless youth. As for his mother she 
absolutely adored him. He was twenty 
times worse than the old man. He was 
mean-minded, snobbish, and vulgar m the 
extreme ; but in her eyes he was all but 
perfection. She admired his loud ties and 
canary-coloured gloves. She boasted of the 
Society that he was in (she little guessed of 
what sort) to her various acquaintances. 
'* Joe's off to one of his balls to-night," she 
would say, with fond maternal pride ; and 
she was ready to excuse late hours and 
misdemeanours of all kinds, in the belief 
that " Joe " was shining, as became him, 
among his admiring friends. 

If it were possible, Mr. Newcome disliked 
his nephew more than his brother-in-law. 
Young Joe irritated him almost past endur- 
ance. He, turned, therefore, during the 
bustle consequent on his appearance, and 
addressed himself almost exclusively to 
Hayward. 
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" If you will call at Southampton Buildings 
to-morrow, at ten/' he said, " I will see if 
we can come to some arrangement. It's 
nothing great, remember, I have to offer. 
Hard and worrying work, and a small salary 
— ^but if you really wish for employment ? " 

" I do really wish for employment, sir," 
replied Hayward, earnestly. And the sour 
man he addressed gave a slight nod of his 
head. 

At this moment both Hayward's ears and 
Mr. Newcome's caught an inquiry addressed 
by young Joe to his mother, which they were 
supposed not to hear. 

** I say, mother, what's making old Types 
more crusty than usual ? " asked Mr. Joe of 
that fond parent. 

Then old " Types " (Mr. Newcome) looked 
at Hayward with an ironical and bitter 
smile. A smile which betrayed some of 
the contempt and aversion with which he 
regarded his sister's son. 



CHAPTER III. 

AMONG TYPE. 

Hatward went down to Southampton 
Buildings on the following morning at ten 
o'clock, and saw Mr. Newcome. It was a 
dismal morning, and it seemed a dismal 
place. It was in one of the smaller streets 
near Covent Garden Market that the print- 
ing offices of Messrs. Salkeld and Newcome 
were situated, and here (after climbing up 
the dark dusty staircase) he was ushered 
into Mr. Newcome's presence. 

Mr. Newcome looked sourer than ever. 
He was sitting correcting proofs at his desk, 
and his brown, curly, wig-like hair was rough, 
and his face was flushed, and he had a pen 
thrust, as it were, indignantly behind his ear. 
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**0h, it's you?" he said, looking up as 
Hayward appeared. " Well, so you think 
you can do this sort of stuff, do you ?" 
And he dashed his hand down expres- 
sively on part of the proof before him as 
he spoke. 

" If you give me a chance I will try/' 
answered Hayward, with a smile. 

" It's nothing to smile 'about, I can tell 
you," continued Mr. Newcome pettishly. 
" Why people write such stuff — why women 
who ought to be engaged making puddings 
— anything useful — waste ink and paper as 
they do, I cannot conceive !" And Mr. 
Newcome once more dashed his hand indig- 
nantly down on the proofs. 

" Well, it's not all stuff," said Hayward. 

**Well, not all," unwillingly admitted 
Mr. Newcome. '* But it's no use talking of 
it," he added. " I want a man to take my 
place for a time. Do you think you can do 
it ?" And then with both shrewdness and 
cleverness he explained what he wanted to 
Hayward. As he went on he saw he had 
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got hold of the right man. Hayward had a 
clever face and a clear head. He understood 
at once what Mr. Newcome wished to 
convey. 

" Yes, sir," he said, " I think I can do 
it," after Mr. Newcome had finished his 
explanations. 

" Then begin to morrow," said Mr. New- 
come ; and thus Hayward became '^reader" 
in the printing establishment of Messrs. Sal- 
keld and Newcome. 

It was not, as Mr. Newcome had told 
him, a very interesting or instructive em- 
ployment. The firm printed novels almost 
exclusively, and so from morning until night 
Hayward was immersed in a world of fiction. 
Oh, the involved sentences he had to wade 
through before he came to the happy or 
miserable denouement of many plots ! Lost 
often, both author and reader apparently 
became, in mazes and entanglements which 
seemed to have no end. But, on the other 
hand, fresh and bright there came to him 
sometimes glimpses of fresh bright minds. 
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The men and women who but Kved and died 
on paper grew realities to him, and he seemed 
to pass through scenes pictured by subtle 
pens. 

Mr. Newcome had no imagination, there- 
fore imaginative works had no attraction 
for him. Hayward, on the contrary, read 
with eagerness the writings of those who 
could pourtray what he felt. Once with 
grim amusement Mr. Newcome stood unseen 
a few moments behind his new "reader" 
watching him sitting literally rapt in some 
proofs lying before him. Hayward's soul 
was not in the dull dusty office. It had 
passed away from beneath the leaden Novem- 
ber sky above ; from the roar and din of the 
traffic around him. He was following the 
temptations of another man's heart. He 
was standing on the seashore and hearing 
the waves, whose cadence broke at the spell 
of the writer's words. Newcome, sour and 
practical, looked with astonishment at the 
expression of Hayward's face. Then he 
gave him a sharp tap on the shoulder, and at 
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his touch the dusty office, the dreary sky, 
the din around, came back to the " reader's *' 
mind. 

"You don't say you can really interest 
yourself, now, in such bosh ? " asked 
Newcome. 

"This is not bosh, sir," answered Hay- 
ward, with kindling eyes, laying his hands 
on the proofs before him. " I would give 
all my life to be able to make men and 
women live as this man does." 

" It's just a trick," answered the cold 
practical printer. 

"A trick of the hand, perhaps," said 
Bayward, "which draws the pictures that 
the soul has seen. These men and women," 
he went on, again touching the proofs, " that 
now Uve for us, have Uved for their Creator. 
The passions that he makes them feel, he 
has felt ; their struggles, their disappoint- 
ments must all have passed through the 
writer's ^heart 1 " 

"Pity him, then," pithily observed 
Newcome, shrugging his shoulders. 
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** Oh ! no, sir ! " said Hayward, with 
enthusiasm. " How can we pity one who 
must have such inward consciousness of 
power ? — ^who can look in a man s face and 
weigh him justly in a balance — ^who sees so 
far beyond what we see, that the very 
thoughts of those around him flow from 
his subtle pen." 

" Don't believe it," said Newcome. " D'y® 
tell me, now, that one of these writer fellows 
— aye, the best of them — could look at me 
and tell what was passing in my mind ? " 

Hayward wisely only laughed in answer 
to this question. Mr. Newcome believed 
himself to be a very clever man, who had 
not met with his deserts. He viewed his 
neighbours through what he thought were 
calm, sarcastic, but very superior spectacles. 
He saw the follies of mankind, and alas, 
poor man! forgot his own. He was sour, 
bad-tempered, and not very grateful. For 
instance, he felt no gratitude to his brother- 
in-law, Moxam, for lending him two thousand 
pounds ; yet that two thousand pounds had 
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undoubtedly saved him from bankruptcy. 
But, on the other hand, he was a shrefwd 
and, in some ways, certainly a clever man. 
But it was a hard, uninteresting, self-satisfied 
cleverness. His mind was not big enough 
to see how httle he was, for humility belongs 
to higher and clearer perceptions than hi» 
were. He could not understand Hayward's 
enthusiasm, therefore ; but Hayward could 
understand him. The shrewd narrow mind 
lay open to his " reader's " large, unsatisfied, 
self-condemning soul. 

Yet they got on fairly well together. 
Hayward was industrious, steady, and atten- 
tive ; and Mr. Newcome fully appreciated 
all these qualities. His brother-in-law 
Moxam asked him how the young man was 
getting on, and was so well pleased with the 
answer that he commanded his "Maria" 
to write and ask the *' young fellar " again 
to dinner. 

*' I don't forget he's my nephew-in-law 
any more than I did not forget Newcome 
is my brother-in-law when I lent him that 
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two thousand pounds, Maria/' he said, upon 
Mis. Moxam making some slight objection 
to his proposal ; and after this hint (as he 
called it) " Maria " complied with her 
husband's request. 

Thus Hayward received a second invi- 
tation to Florentia Villa, and did not enjoy 
his second visit there any more than his firsi. 
His eldest drab-tinted cousin was distantly 
civil ; but the younger one, Ellen, was a little 
kinder. Still, though Hayward was so good 
looking, she was afraid to be very friendly^ 
These young women had been brought up 
with the idea that all poor people are better 
avoided. Mr. Moxam,^ senior, gave you the 
impression that he was always mentally 
buttoning his breeches pockets at the sight 
of anyone who wanted anything. Mr. 
Moxam, jimior, never " threw away money," 
as he called it, on anything but his own 
gratification. Charity of any sort he called 
" lost money." Thus he regarded Hayward 
with suspicion. He was afraid " the fellar " 
would upon some excuse or other turn round 
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and endeavour to borrow five pounds of him. 
Not that young Mr. M oxam was not quite 
capable of guarding his own purse. He 
could do this, and was as acute in pecuniary 
transactions as any young man of his own 
stamp in England. 

" How's your mother ? " asked Mr. 
Moxam, senior, during this second visit, 
shortly after his nephew's arrival at Flo- 
rentia Yilla. 

" She's just about the same/' answered 
Hayward, in his grave sweet-toned voice. 
" The doctor says that during the last few 
days he sees no change." 

"Humph!" said Mr. Moxam, pulling at 
his thick gold watch chain. '* Maria," he 
continued, with a sudden burst of generosity, 
for the memory of his first young wife and 
her girl sister for a moment again came 
back to him, " isn't there any kitchen stuff 
— ^mutton broth or the like — ^you could send 
Mrs. Hayward — and a few grapes ? " 

'• I will see about it," answered the second 
Mrs. Moxam, repressively. And, accord- 
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ingly, a few days afterwards two small tin 
cases of soup and some foreign grapes 
were left at Mrs. Hay ward's lodgings ; Mrs. 
Moxam thinking that she thus fulfilled 
every duty of Christian kindness to her 
husband's dying sister-in-law. 

It seemed like passing into another world 
to Hayward when he reached the small but 
cheerful rooms at Chelsea, where his mother 
lived, after this second dreary visit to the 
Moxams. With his mother he found Horace 
Jervis. The evening service at his church 
was over, and he had come to sit an hour 
with his dying friend. Everything in the 
room had such a peaceful look as Hayward 
entered it. The sick woman was lying back 
in an easy chair by the fire, and she had 
now comforts, nay even luxuries, around 
her, — a bouquet that Hayward had bought 
her from Covent Garden, splendid grapes 
that Jervis's generous hand had supplied. 
The poor lady, who had pinched and half- 
starved herself so that she might return to 
her son some of his hard earnings, was now 
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supported by wine and everything she could 
take. Thus the breath of life within her, 
which had flickered so very low, had gained 
a temporary strength. Mrs. Hayward looked 
much better than she had done when her son 
had come back to her. True, the deadly 
disease had too firm a hold upon her frail 
frame to leave it, but the comforts that 
she now possessed naturally soothed and 
supported her. 

" We have been talking of you, my dear," 
she said, as Hayward approached. 

*' Have you ? " he answered, and he kissed 
her cheek. 

"And how have you enjoyed yourself, 
Phil ? " asked Mrs. Hayward, fondly. 

^*You know the .Moxams, mother," said 
Hayward, " that is a sufl&cient answer;" and 
he sat down with a wearied sigh, putting 
his hand over his face to screen it from the 
fire. 

It^was a simple action, but the way he 
did it told so much. He was tired and dis- 
heartened. Struggle as he might with his 
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feelings, he could not throw off the blight 
that had fallen upon him. It had spoiled 
his life. He might do his duty, was doing 
it; but the hopeful future, natural to his 
years, was now not for him. Both his 
mother and Mr. Jervis heard his sigh; 
both his mother and Mr. Jervis knew he 
was unhappy. 

" Each time I see her — ^pardon me. Hay- 
ward — but I was teUing your mother, when 
you came in, about a poor parishioner 

of mine " presently said Mr. Jervis. 

^'Each time, Mrs. Hayward, I assure you^ 
that I see her, it seems to be like a renewal 
of the promise, ^ And their last days shall be 
peace/ " 

^' And she seems so happy ? " asked Mrs. 
Hayi^ard in a low tone. 

** More than happy," answered the curate, 
" she is radiant and full of joy. Lying there 
chained to her bed by a terrible disease^ 
she knows her release is close at hand, and 
that each pang she feels brings her nearer 
to eternal rest." 
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"Does she talk of her death much?" 
said Mrs. Hayward. 

Not as death," replied Mr. Jervis, 
but as the entrance gate to heaven. Her 
journey through the dark valley is nearly 
done." 

As Mr. Jervis said this his face coloured 
and his eyes lit. Hayward sitting in the 
shade watching him, began to ^think what 
a blessed thing this faith must be !— this 
strength which carried you above disappoint- 
ment, disease, and death. He had set his 
affections on an earthly idol, aad when it w^ 
shattered his life seemed done. But these 
servants of God, his mother and Mr. Jervis, 
were full of hope. They accepted their 
earthly troubles meekly, looking steadily 
all the while beyond. 

"It is well that some people can find 
comfort even in their darkest hours," said 
Hayward, half bitterly, half sadly, after a 
few moments' reflection. 

" Comfort !" repeated Jervis, " comfort, 
indeed ! Hayward, come with me some day 
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and see this woman of whom I have been 
speaking! Looking at her from a worldly 
point of view every misery is hers ; looking 
at her from a higher and heavenly one she 
is more to be envied than the richest and 
fairest woman in this land." 

*' And you go to see her ! You talk to 
her T asked Hayward. 

" I go to see her, and I talk to her/' 
replied the curate; "and each time that I 
do so I come away strengthened and 
impressed. Humbly, indeed, I ask that my 
end may be like hers." 

Hayward did not speak, but he got up 
and began pacing the Uttle room restlessly. 
What would he give to feel Uke this, he 
was thinking. Marvellous faith that tri- 
umphed over all earthly ills ; that shone 
brightest and clearest amid what unsus- 
tained mortaUty shuddered at ! 

" Come and see her, Hayward," again 
urged Mr. Jervis. '^Let her teach you a 
lesson." 

" I indeed need one*/ answered Hayward. 
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And then after a few more words the curate 
went away, not, however, before he had 
fixed a time when he would take Hayward 
to see his dying parishioner. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

A CHANGE. 

It was dreary weather. A chill, cold, wet 
November ; and very dreary it often seemed 
to Philip Hayward. Every day he went 
down to Mr. Newcome's office, and every 
day sat correcting and revising proofs. 
Sometimes, as I have said before, bright 
little bits came to him ; sometimes he forgot 
Mr. Newcome ; forgot Isabel Trevor ; forgot 
to be weary and tired of everything ; but 
it was very seldom. For the most part his 
work was monotonous and fatiguing. He, 
however, gave satisfaction to his employer, 
for Mr. Newcome was shrewd enough always 
to recognize ability. 

Thus things went on. Hayward heard 
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once or twice from Sanda; heard from the 
kindly parson, who, after communing with 
himself on the subject, thought it best to 
tell the news of Miss Trevor s approaching 
marriage to his late tutor. Hayward read 
the words, and though they contained no 
news they seemed to fall like a blow upon 
his heart. The November sky seemed to 
be drearier to him that day than it had ever 
seemed before, the air closer and more 
oppressive. He had been trying to become 
reconciled to his lot. He had gone with 
his friend the curate to see those who had 
made him blush for himself. But after he 
had read the Rev. Matthew's letter, all 
the old pain and bitterness came back. He 
did not care to live, he told himself He 
was weary, tired, and utterly disheartened 
with everything. 

But by-and-bye he began to think of hie 
mother. The thick foggy weather was very 
trying to Mrs. Hayward, and she had 
suffered much during the last few days. 
The doctor had told Hayward that London 
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air was very bad for her at this season, 
and that she would breathe better in a 
clearer atmosphere. How often these things 
are said to the poor, and how often listened 
to with inward groans ! It was indeed 
all Hayward could do, with his scanty- 
salary, to provide her comforts and neces- 
saries where she was. So he could only 
watch her panting breath ; only wipe the 
dew from her pale brow as she used to sink 
back exhausted. He had no means to take 
her away from the penetrating mists, from 
the damp chill air that crept almost like 
a poison around her. 

One night she was very, very ill. It was 
the night of the day that Hayward had heard 
from the Rev. Matthew of Miss Trevor s 
approaching marriage. Hayward had re- 
turned to their lodgings, feeling wretchedly 
miserable and out of sorts. It was a wet, 
dismal evening when he went in. Mrs. 
Hayward saw at once that he was greatly 
upset, and though he tried to hide his 
feelings when he met his mother's anxious 
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gaze, he was conscious that he could not 
entirely do so. 

During the night Mrs. Hayward became 
very ill. She could not breathe, and lay 
back in her chair struggling and panting. 
Hayward at once despatched a messenger 
for the doctor who usually attended her, 
and by and bye he was able temporarily to 
relieve her. " But she should not be in 
town at this season," he said. ** You should 
get her away, Mr. Hayward." 

" But how ? " thought Hayward, bitterly, 
as he sat and watched her after the doctor 
was gone. He could not leave his employ- 
ment. He could not afford the money that 
even the briefest change was sure to cost. 

The next few days were very miserable 
ones. The weather was dark and gloomy 
in the extreme, and it painfully affected 
Mrs. Hayward. So dreadful, indeed, did it 
become to Hayward to see her suffer that 
he almost made up his mind to borrow the 
money of his uncle, Mr. Moxam, to take 
her away. Yet how to approach the rude 
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old man on such an errand, how endure the 
vulgar insolence of the son ? 

All one day, as he sat m the ofl&ce, wading 
through the very prosy adventures of a 
heroine who seemed bent on making her 
own misery, he was thinking of the same 
thing. Then, just as it was getting dusk, 
and as the heroine was getting more and 
more self-sacrificing (though there was no 
reason for it), Mr. Newcome came into the 
room where Hayward was, and went 
straight up to his desk, holding a card in 
his hand. 

"That fool Thompson" (Thompson was 
the porter of the establishment), said Mr. 
Newcome, very grimly, " thought, I suppose, 
that anybody coming here in a carriage must 
be coming to see me, and therefore he 
brought me this card." And Mr. New- 
come threw the card as he spoke on the 
desk before Hayward. 

Hayward glanced at it, and his face 
suddenly flushed, and then grew pale. 

''Humph!" said Mr. Newcome, noting 
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with his small shrewd brown eyes these 
signs of emotion. "So you know this Sir 
George Hamilton, do you ? Well, he's 
waiting outside in his carriage to see you. 
Of course when I got the card I went down 
quick enough, thinking some fool of a swell 
was wanting a pack of his precious nonsense 
printed, or something of that sort. But I 
soon found that that ass Thompson had 
made a fool of me. This Sir George 
Hamilton, in fact, let me know at once 
that he had come to see you, and wanted 
no one else in the establishment." 

*' I — knew him when I was in the North," 
faltered Hayward. 

" Well, he seems no end of a swell, 
anyhow," said Newcome. " But you had 
better go down to him. He's waiting in 
his carriage outside." 

Then Hayward rose, and slowly went 
down the dusty, narrow staircase which led 
to the street door of the ofl&ce. 

At the door a tall footman was standing, 
and drawn up near to it was a carriage. 
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leaning out of the window of which Hay- 
ward recognized the pale face of Sir 
George Hamilton. 

Hayward could not suppress his emotion 
as he did so. His feet faltered^ and his 
tongue refiised its office. But when Sir 

« 

Greorge saw him he at once got out of the 
carriage and came forward with outstretched 
hand. 

" Hayward ! " he said. But Hayward 
could frame no speech, no reply. 

" I wish particularly to see you," continued 
Sir George, speaking quickly, and also with 
emotion. " Will you come with me in the 
carriage ? I will drive you home." 

" I — I — cannot," hesitated Hayward. " I 
am engaged here." 

" But," said Sir George, with the care- 
lessness of a rich man, ^'cannot your work 
wait? or get someone else to take your 
place. There was a person spoke to me 
just now, wouldn't he ? " 

" I can ask Mr. Newcome," said Hayward, 
and then he went upstairs agjpdn and rapped 
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at the door of the small office where Mr. 
Newcome usually sat. 

"May I go with Sir Gleorge Hamilton 
for a short time?" said Hayward, after 
Mr. Newcome had called him to come in. 

"Oh, of course," sneered Mr. Newcome. 
"Don't let me interfere with your aristo-* 
cratic engagements." 

"It is no engagement. Sir George has 
something to say to me, that is all," answered 
Hayward. 

"Oh, you can go," said Newcome, still 
disagreeably. "Will you come back to- 
morrow ? " 

"Yes, I will come back to-morrow," replied 
Hayward, and with these words they parted ; 
Hayward returning at once to Sir George, 
who was waiting for him outside. 

" Will you get into the carriage ? " said 
Sir George, addressing him ; and when Hay- 
ward complied with this request, Sir George 
followed him, and after giving some direc- 
tions to the footman, seated himself by 
Hayward's side. 
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" Hayward," he said, as the carriage turned 
down the narrow street, laying his hand on 
Hayward's arm, "there are some things we 
need not discuss. I was deeply cut up when 
I returned and found you had left Massam 
during my absence. Hush, do not speak — I 
know or guess the cause why you did so — 
and I know also that you are not the person 
to blame. Hush, for one moment. We 
never need allude to that cause again, but I 
cannot, I will not, allow it to interfere with 
my friendship, my gratitude, to you." 

" You are very kind," said Hayward, with 
quivering lips. 

"There can be no question of kindness 
between us," said Sir George. " I owe you 
a debt I can never repay." 

Hayward was silent. His memory went 
back at that moment to the surging sea on 
the wild coast ; to the look of despair in Sir 
Greorge's eyes when he had first met them; 
and to Isabel Trevor, and the cruel shame and 
pain that through her had fallen on his life. 

" I tried to find your address," continued 
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Sir George, "and at last I did so. Mr. 
Irvine, the clergyman at Sanda, gave it to 
me ; and, Hayward, can you guess where I 
have been now ? " 

^* No," said Hayward, briefly. Somehow 
he thought he would hear Isabel's name. 

" With your mother," said Sir George, I 
got your address in Chelsea from Mr. Irvine, 
and I came up to town on purpose to see 
you. My dear Hayward," he continued 
kindly, " let me ask you one thing, which is 
to forget any annoyance that happened to 
you at Massam ! I wish to forget it, and — 
I may as well mention her name — Miss 
Trevor wishes to forget it. Let us return 
to our old relationship — which is that I am 
indebted to you for my life." 

" That is nothing," said Hayward, huskily. 

" It is much to my mind," answered Sir 
George ; " so much that I feel uneasy to be 
under such a weight of obligation to. any one. 
But I was telling you that I have seen your 
mother. And — ^yes, I will tell you — I have 
also seen her doctor." 
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^^ Why ? " asked Hayward sharply, almost 
sternly. 

"Because — do not be angry with me, 
Hayward — I, too, had a dear mother once." 
(And Sir George sighed deeply). " Because 
I thought, poor lady, that she looked very 
delicate — and " 

"They m me Ae i. dyix>g,» M Hay- 
ward, as Sir George paused ; and he put his 
hand over his face a^ he spoke. 

"At all events she is very ill," said Sir 
George, gently. " And, my dear Hayward, 
the doctor tells me, and my own sense tells 
me, that it is no climate for her to be in." 

" Yes, I know," said Hayward, abruptly. 

"And, therefore, before anythmg else, 
before we discuss your future profession, let 
me entreat you at once to accept from me 
the means to take her away. Do not 
refuse this, Hayward. For your mother* 
sake I am sure you will not." 

Hayward bit his lips and leant back in the 
carriage as Sir George said this. " For his 
mother s sake ! " And yet to accept money 
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firom Sir Greorge, from the man about to 
many the woman he had so madly loved. 
It wa8 a cruel altematiye. On the one 
hand his mother, on the other his jealous 
passionate heart. 

" I do not know what to say, Sir George/ 
at last he faltered. 

"Say nothing/' said Sir George, "but 
take this cheque. Nay," as Hayward 
pushed the slip of paper back, " I will take 
no refiisal. I asked the doctor which would 
be the best place for Mrs. Hayward to go, 
and he proposed Torquay, or some other mild 
spot on the Devonshire coast. At aU events, 
he said, she ought to go at once. Who are 
these people you are with ? " continued Sir 
George. "Your mother said it was a 
printing establishment that you are in. 
We had better see the people at once, 
and arrange about your leaving." 

Sir George asked aU these questions, and 
made all these propositions in a quick tone 
and manner, somewhat dLflferent to his usual 
stately way. He, in fact, was anxious not 
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to allow Hayward time for mucli thought. 
He wished to arrange it all at once. He 
had talked himself into the belief, and Isabel 
Trevor had talked him into the beUef, that 
Hayward's love for her had only been a 
young man s passing fancy, and he now 
(as he had told Hayward) wished to forget 
all about it. 

He did not, however, wish to forget the 
debt he owed to the man who had saved 
his life. This he considered binding and 
sacred, and Isabel Trevor also had not been 
unwilling that Sir George should once more 
seek out Philip Hayward. 

'^ Suppose I go back and see this person, 
this printer, now ? " w^nt on Sir George. 
*'In that case you could take Mrs. Hay- 
ward out of town to-morrow ? " 

" No, no ! " cried Hayward quickly, almost 
passionately, "you must let me think. I 
cannot decide to-day — ^to-morrow, if you 
will " 

*^ To-morrow, then," said Sir George, ^'I 
wm go with you, and arrange with this 
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person. If he desires any compensation for 
the loss of your services, I shall be most 
happy to advance it." 

Hayward murmured a word of thanks, 
and then Sir George quietly changed the 
conversation, talking to Hayward upon the 
passing topics of the day until the carriage 
stopped before the house at Chelsea where 
the Haywards lodged. 

" I will not go in to-night," said Sir 
George, "for Mrs. Hayward will be tired, 
but I will call to-morrow. And now, good- 
bye, Hayward ! I am glad indeed to have 
found you, and remember, for your m6ther's 
sake, I expect you will not refiise my 
request." And then Sir George took 
Hayward's hand, and in a few moments the 
carriage was gone, and almost like a man 
in a dream Hayward entered the house. 

He found his mother flushed and ex- 
cited. 

"Who do you think has been here 
to-day, my dear ?" she said the moment he 
entered the room. 
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" I know, mother," said Hayward, trying 
for her sake to snule. 

" Sir George Hamilton," continued Mrs. 
Hayward, with evident pleasure and pride. 
•' Oh, my dear, come beside me, and let me 
tell you all he said. He made me indeed 
proud of my boy, my darling." And Mrs. 
Hayward's eyes filled with tears. 

"Hush, mother! never mind," said 
Haywar4. "You will be ill if you excite 
yourself in this way." 

"You never told me half," said Mrs. 
Hayward, with fond maternal pride. "Oh, 
my dear, my dear," and the mother leaned 
her head upon her son's shoulder. " I am 
ready to die now, when I know I leave 
you with a friend Uke this." 

And what could Hayward say? Mrs. 
Hayward seemed so full of joy and pride 
it seemed impossible to her son to damp 
her pleasure. Sir George had said this of 
him, and Sir George had said that ; so the 
fond mother prattled on. Then Hayward 
told her of Sir George's proposal that she 
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should leave town; and the poor mvalid's 
eyes sparkled at the idea. 

" I longed to see the sea once more/' 
she said ; ^^ I will die more easily, my dear^ 
out of this smoky town." 

These words settled it. " For her sake 
I will do this, as I have done the rest," 
Hayward determined, and so he laid self 
aside. 

He kissed his mother when he went away 
the next morning with even more tenderness 
than usual. 

" You, too, are looking pale, my Philip," 
she said, as he did this. " The change will 
do you good as well. I do not know how 
I shall find words to thank your generous 
friend." 

Then Philip went to his work, and sat 
down as usual, with his proofs lying before 
him. But the self-sacrificing heroine that 
he had been busy with the day before grew 
a very hazy personage to his mind as he 
went on. He saw two other faces ever 
before him — Sir George Hamilton's and 
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Isabel Trevor's. Then by-and-bye he heard 
a carriage stop before the street door, and 
curiosity prompted him to look out. He 
knew at once to whom the plain dark 
carriage and the two valuable bay horses 
that he saw standing belonged. Sir George 
Hannlton had arrived. But at lea^t a 
quarter of an hour elapsed before he received 
any announcement of the fact. Then one 
of the printers came and told him that Mr. 
Newcome wanted him in his private room. 
Hayward accordingly proceeded there, and 
foimd Sir George Hamilton closeted with 
his employer. 

" This gentleman — Sir George Hamilton," 
said Newcome in an obsequious tone, for 
his philosophy was not proof against Sir 
George's wealth and rank, "has just been 
telling me, Hayward, that he considers 
himself under a great obligation to you. 
As you are a connection of mine, I feel 
gratified that your conduct has deserved 
such favourable notice." And the printer 
bowed to the baronet. 
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"Sir George is good enough to say so," 
answered Hayward, embarrassed. 

" I took you into this establishment with- 
out knowing much of you/' continued Mr. 
Newcome, secretly anxious to impress Sir 
George with his superiority, " but I must 
say you have given me every satisfaction. 
I imderstand your mother is ill, and that 
you wish for the present to leave? This 
will be a serious inconvenience at this time, 
when we have a great press of business on 
hand ; but of course at Sir George's request 

" And again Mr. Newcome bowed 

to Sir George. 

*^ I have arranged everything with Mr. 
Newcome," said Sir George, who was 
becoming a little weary of the printer's 
speeches. "You will leave your employ- 
ment here to-day, and I sincerely hope, my 
dear fellow, that the change of air will do 
your mother good." 

" I thank you,'* said Hayward, with 
quivering Ups. 

"And now I will say good-bye," went 
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on Sir Greorge. " Good morning, Mr. New- 
come," and he bowed to the printer, who, 
however, followed the baronet downstairs. 
"I have seen your mother," added Sir 
G-eorge, after he had taken his seat in the 
carriage waiting outside, and addressing 
Hayward, " and we have settled it all. You 
must write to me. You know the address ? 
Grood-bye, Hayward." And Sir George 
shook Hayward's hand warmly, and then 
the carriage door was shut, and Sir George 
was driven away ; Mr. Newcome and 
Hayward being left standing together on 
the flags outside the office. 

" I say, young gentleman," said New- 
come, relapsing into his usual sneers as the 
carriage disappeared, for he was disappointed 
in Sir George's manner to himself, " so you 
kept all this grand connection of yours a 
secret from the Moxams, eh? If you had 
such a rich friend ready to do so much 
for you, why did you go to Moxam to seek 
for employment ? " 

" I did not care to ask Sir George for 
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anything," answered Hay ward, naturally 
resenting these questions. 

" Humph ! WeU, I'm glad to find a little 
modesty at last among my kind," said 
Newcome, still curling his thin, upper lip. 
"Well, I hope you'll have a pleasant trip 
to the sea. Try to finish that confounded 
book before you go." And then Mr. New- 
come retired again to his private room, and 
when he got there drew out of his pocket 
a cheque bearing Sir George Hamilton's 
name ; the amount of which, if Hayward 
could have seen the price Mr. Newcome 
had put upon his services, would have filled 
his heart with shame. 

But as he did not see it, he returned 
thoughtfully to his work, and endeavoured 
to do the best he could for his unsatis- 
factory heroine upstairs. Sir George, too, 
looked more than ordinarily thoughtful as 
he was being driven down the narrow 
thoroughfare where the establishment of 
Messrs. Salkeld and Newcome stood. He 
had asked Hayward to write to him. 
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He had told him that the usual address 
would find him. But he had not told 
Hayward that to-morrow was his wedding 
day. 
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CHAPTER V. 



WEDDING GUESTS. 



Sir George Hamilton had more than or 
reason for not telling Hayward that he vn 
to be married to Isabel Trevor on tit 
following day. These are easy to iinde 
stand. He feared to annoy Hayward I 
alluding to what at best must be a vexatioi 
subject to him; and he also generous] 
thought that perhaps the knowledge of h 
near marriage might make it more painf 
to Hayward to accept an obligation froi 
him. StUl, he did not lay much stress c 
the idea of the young man's love for h 
future wife. He only believed that Ha; 
ward had been led away by her grei 
beauty, and he was quite ready (as we ha^ 
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seen) to forgive this, and truly glad to be 
able to be of some service to the man to 
whom he owed his life. 

He drove straight from the printing 
establishment of Messrs. Salkeld and New- 
come to King's Cross Station. He, indeed, 
had barely time to catch the midday train 
north, and he had promised to arrive at 
Sanda HaU before nightfall. 

He smiled to himself somewhat grimly 
when he remembered his little private trans- 
action with Mr. Newcome. That astute 
gentleman thought he had thrown dust in 
the eyes of the wealthy Sir George, but he 
had not. Sir George knew about as well as 
Mr. Newcome did, that Hayward's place 
could easily be supplied ; and he knew that 
the printer had cheated him, as in fact we 
aU generally know when we are cheated. 
There's a wonderful ring about the true 
metal that the false can never borrow. But 
Sir George had taken a strange fancy to 
Hiayward, and was ready to do a great deal 
to save him from annoyance of any kind. 
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Thus he had made no objection to Mr. New- 
come's modest compensation requirements 
for the loss of Hayward's services, but at 
the same time he quite understood Mr. 
Newcome. 

But we may be sure that the very memory 
of the sharp printer had passed away from 
Sir George's mind long before he reached 
Sanda Hall. He was going to be married 
to-morrow to Isabel Trevor — ^to a woman 
who had fascinated him against his will, and 
whom he even now regarded with strangely 
mingled feelings. He did not trust her. 
The subtle glamour of her beauty over- 
powered his reason, but his reason was still 
there. Now his love was the strongest, but 
the day might come when his reason would 
assert itself, and when the subtle glamour 
of her beauty might pass away. 

All the windows of the whole hall at 
Sanda were lighted from within, when, in 
the dark November evening, he approached 
ifc. At his earnest request the marriage was 
to be a very quiet one; but Isabel had 
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invited her school firiends, Patty and Lu 
Featherstone, to be her bridesmaids, when 
she had first announced her engagement 
to Sir George; and she insisted therefore 
that they should be present at the cere- 
mony. 

Sir George yielded to her wishes about 
the Featherstones, but he had most earnestly 
requested that there should be no wedding 
festivities. Both Isabel and Mr. Trevor 
were very much disappointed at this, but 
Isabel did not yet dare openly to disregard 
her future husband's requests. 

So in the warm and weU-lit drawing-room 
at Sanda, when Sir George arrived, there 
was only a very small party assembled. It 
consisted of Patty and Lu Featherstone, 
Hilda Marston, and a Mr. Graham, who 
was an immarried man, and a coimtry 
neighbour of the Trevors, and of course 
Isabel and her father. 

They all looked very well pleased with 
themselves and each other, except Hilda 
Marston. This poor girl was sitting apart 
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from the rest, looking pale and anxious. 
And she had some cause to do so. 

*'As I am going to be married. Miss 
Marston," Isabel Trevor had said to her, 
shortly after their return to Sanda from 
Massam, **you ought to be looking out 
for another situation, ought you not T 

"Yes," Hilda had answered, turning 
rather pale. "When do you wish me 
to go?" 

" You can stay until after the wedding," 
replied Miss Trevor, " as there will be so 
many things to do." And thus Hilda 
Marston's days at Sanda were about num- 
bered. 

But it was not about herself chiefly that 
caused her to look so pale and sad, Mr. 
Trevor had resented to the full extent of 
his narrow feelings Hilda's rejection of his 
proposal. It was monstrous 1 the Squire 
of Sanda told himself. A penniless girl 
without any particular beauty, rushing up 
to him as she had done on that Sunday at 
Massam, and telling him she could not 
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many him! Not marry him, indeed! 
Then he would tell her, and meant to tell 
her, that he would do nothing more, either 
for herself or her family. 

And he had actually done this. He 
was not in bad spirits, however, about 
it. Patty and Lu Featherstone had arrived 
at the Hall, and Patty and Lu ha 1 ex- 
changed a sisterly confidence on the night 
of their arrival there. 

" This is a dear old place, isn't it, Lu ?" 
Patty had said, as she unfastened her abun- 
dant reddish-brown hair. 

" Awfully jolly," answered Lu. ** Sup- 
pose, Patty, as you are the eldest, you make 
love to the old gentleman?" 

Patty made a wry face. 

*' Suppose you do yourself, my dear ?" 
she said. 

"Well," answered Lu, deliberately, "it 
is all very fine, you know, amusing oneself 
and that kind of thing, but really — I dare- 
say you won't believe it — but really if Mr. 
Trevor were to ask me to be mistress of 
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Sanda Hall, I wouldn't, under the circum- 
stances, say no." 

Both sisters understood the " circumstan- 
ces." The graceless Antony Featherstone, 
their father, had been in a little more trouble 
even than usual when they had left home. 
The girls were fond of their father, and 
always ready to forgive him aU his short- 
comings, but they did not like it. 

So Lu Featherstone made herself very 
agreeable to Mr. Trevor during the few 
days that the sisters were at Sanda Hall, 
before the day fixed for Isabel's wedding. 
Lu was a good-looking, high-spirited, and 
amusing girl, and Mr. Trevor felt that he 
enjoyed her agreeable society very much. 
He walked and rode with the girls as if he 
were a young man. This very day (on the 
evening of which we find them all assembled 
in the drawing-room of Sanda Hall expecting 
Sir George's arrival) Mr. Trevor had had 
a long walk on the sands alone with Lu 
Featherstone ; climbing over the rocks 
after the energetic girl, with the agility 
(he imagined) of a squirrel. 
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He felt himself so invigorated by the sea 
air, Lus laughter, and the pleasant belief 
that she contrived very cleverly to instil in 
his mind that he was still young enough 
to be charming, that he determined on his 
return to the Hall to let Hilda Marston see 
that he was not pining after her. She might 
have the bad taste not to admire Reginald 
Trevor, Esq., but all young ladies were 
efvidently not of the same opinion, thought 
the Squire of Sanda, straightening his 
necktie (which had got a little awry with 
his unusual exertions during the morning) 
before the dining-room mirror. So he rung 
the bell, and ordered the butler to summons 
Miss Marston to his presence. 

He seated himself in an easy chair, and 
took up the Times in preparation for the 
coming interview. She should see he was 
not at all nervous about it, he told himself, 
looking attentively at the columns of the 
paper, which, however, he was holding with 
the print reversed. He was nervous, in 
truth, but Hilda had wounded his vanity ; 
he therefore felt very bitter towards Hilda. 
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Enter Holda^ somewhat tiinidlj. Was 
he going to ask her again ? the poor girl 
thought for a moment when she received the 
squire's summons. And what must she 
answer? she had thought also with quick- 
ened breath. What must she say? 

She had received one or two very angry 
and disappointed letters from her eldest 
sister Marian on the subject of the squire's 
offer of m^xrUg.. Mks ilarston ij told 
Hilda that she thought she (Hilda) had 
acted ungratefully to Mr, Trevor. She had 
pointed out where they would have been 
but for Mr. Trevor, and she had more than 
hinted how different their position would 
have been now if HUda had not been 
selfish enough only to think of self, when 
she refused a man who had done, and 
would probably have done, so much for 
them all. 

You see this was not unnatural. Marian 
Marston was a governess in a clergyman's 
family where she had visited on equal terms 
during her father's lifetime, and she was 
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very uncomfortable. She could not help 
thinking if her sister had been Mrs. Trevor, 
of Sanda Hall, how different she herself 
would have been ! She might have lived 
with Hilda, and also married in good time. 
And then there was little Ned. He was 
totally unprovided for, and, unlike the rest 
of the family, not of an age to provide for 
himself. What would become of him. Miss 
Marston thought, if Mr. Trevor was so 
angry with Hilda as to entirely withdraw 
his patronage from them? 

Miss Marston had pointed out this last 
fact to Hilda very forcibly. ** Think of 
poor little Ned," she had written to her 
sister, " the young brother we both promised 
dear papa on his death-bed to do our best 
for." Hilda had cried very bitterly over 
this letter, and had begun to think she was 
selfish. She was too proud a girl to make 
any advances to Mr. Trevor, but she had 
thought once or twice that perhaps she 
had acted imwisely. Then the "Feather- 
stone girls " came to Sanda, and after this 
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Hilda had very little chance of seeing Mr. 
Trevor. 

She felt nervous, therefore, when she 
entered his presence on being summoned 
there by his butler. There he sat ; his 
narrow forehead and well-arranged white 
hair just visible above the newspaper he 
held in his hand. He did not rise as Hilda 
entered. He pretended for a moment not 
to see her; and then, when the poor girl 
said tremblingly — 

" I — I — ^think you sent for me, Mr. 
Trevor ? " He lowered his newspaper. 

'' Ah, Miss Marston ! Ah, to be sure," 
said the squire, in his grandest tones. 
"Yes, yes, I wish to say a few words 
to you — ^pray be seated." 

Hilda meekly took a seat at his com- 
mand. 

" I wish to say. Miss Marston," then 
continued the squire, rustling his paper, 
"that as my daughter is (as you know) 
about to be married, I shall not require 
your further services here." 
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" Very well," said Hilda, turning scarlet. 

** And about your young brother, Ed- 
ward," went on Mr. Trevor, with another 
wave of his newspaper, " I have considered 
this question; and I have come to the 
conclusion that under the circumstances 
it will be inexpedient for me to charge 
myself further with the expenses of his 
education. I mean, therefore, to give Mr. 
Irvine notice to that effect." 

If Hilda were red before, she turned very 
pale as JVEr. Trevor ended his speech. Then 
she rose from her seat with a sort of 
exclamation, and stood before him. 

"Oh! Mr. Trevor," she said, "if if 

I have offended you " 

" I am not in the least offended," answered 
Mr. Trevor. " You could not offend me." 

" I mean," faltered Hilda, " don't please 
allow anything that I have done to prejudice 
you against poor little Ned." 

" I am never prejudiced," said Mr. Trevor. 
" But, pray, may I ask, what claim do you 
consider your brother has on me ? " 
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Alas, Hilda knew too well he had none. 
Tears rose in her eyes as Mr. Trevor asked 
the question, but with a great eflTort she 
forced them back. 

*' I know he has no claim, sir — except on 
your generosity," she said. " But, of course, 
if you have decided " 

" I have decided," said Mr. Trevor, rising 
also, " and I am not a man hastily to change 
my decisions. I recognize no claim what- 
ever that he has, either on my generosity 
or otherwise. In different circumstances, 
of course I should have acted differently. 
As it is, I trust that you now perfectly 
understand my intentions." 

" Yes, perfectly," said Hilda, and her face 
flushed again. Yes, she understood his 
intentions, and understood also his meanness 
and cruelty. She was glad at that moment 
that she had said no to this man. What I 
he could revenge himself on poor little Ned 
she was thinking as she turned away and 
left the squire's presence. "It was very, 
very small," she thought with curling lip. 
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But his decision left the poor girl in a 
most trying position. She could not forsake 
her little brother, and she could not take 
him with her if she obtained any situation 
as a governess or a companion. "What 
am I to do ? " thought Hilda again and 
again during the afternoon, again and again 
as she sat pale and silent in the drawing- 
room after dinner, when all the rest were 
looking so well satisfied and pleased. 

Mr. Trevor was sitting close to Lu 
Featherstone, showing her some photo- 
graphs of Italy which he had brought 
from that country some years ago; Patty 
Featherstone was sitting at the piano, 
chattering and laughing to Mr. Graham, 
and Isabel Trevor was moving rather 
restlessly about. Then came the sound of 
carriage wheels on the drive outside the 
house, and Mr. Trevor took out his watch 
when he heard it. 

"That is Hamilton," he said, and with 
a little laugh Isabel left the room. 

She met her lover on the staircase. 
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"Are you very tired?" she said. But 
Sir George made no answer. He stood for 
a moment looking at her, and then took 
her in his arms. 

" You are rather late," said Isabel, feeling 
as if she knew not what to say. 

*^ The train got in late," answered Sir 
Greorge. "And you — my Isabel — '^ 

Yes, he loved her. Chill doubts rose up 
sometimes in his heart, and distrust ; but he 
never felt as if he knew not what to say 
to her. She did not weary him as he 
wearied her. Isabel had tried hard to win 
him, but she soon tired of her conquest. If 
a man loved her she was sure to tire of 
him. The coldest heart could have kept 
her longest. Sir George had been devoted 
to her since their engagement, devoted and 
exacting, and already Isabel was weary. 

"Where are the rest?" he asked, 
presently. 

" Papa is making desperate love to Lu 
Featherstone," answered Isabel, lightly, 
" and Patty desperate love to Mr. Graham. 
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They are in the drawing-room. Come, let 
us join them/* 

'' Why ? " said Sir George. " Let us go 
into the library. We want no one else, 
do we, Isabel ? " 

Isabel gave a little airy shrug of her 
shoulders. 

"I am too old for such frivolity," she 
said. "No, decidedly let us go into the 
drawing-room and behave ourselves like 
reasonable creatures." 

"Very well," said Sir George, almost 
coldly. He was sensitive and proud, and 
he would not have condescended to ask 
her again. So he followed her into the 
lighted drawing-room. 

"My dear Hamilton," said Mr. Trevor, 
rising and shaJdng his future son-in-law's 
hand with great cordiaUty. 

Then Sir George spoke to the two 
Featherstones, and Isabel rang for tea. Sir 
George had dined on his journey, and though 
»ppi ™ laid for hi J dow^tairB he 1 
dined to partake of it. He stood talking 
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to Isabel, who looked wonderfully beautiful. 
By-and-bye his eyes fell on Hilda Marston, 
who wa^ sitting aknost behind one of the 
window curtains, and quite apart from the 
rest. Sir George at once crossed the room 
and spoke to her. 

" I saw young Hayward in town to-day, 
Miss Marston," he said, after he had shaken 
hands with her. 

" Indeed I " said Hilda, quickly, and she 
was conscious that she blushed. 

" What ! has our hero cast up again ? " 
exclaimed Isabel, and she looked coquet- 
tishly and smilingly at Sir George. 

" Hayward ? " said the squire. " Ah, yes, 
yes, to be sure. The young man who 
assisted in rescuing you. Sir George ? He 
left Massam suddenly — ^yes, I remember — 
he was called away." 

" And where did you find him ? " asked 
Isabel of Sir George. " Toiling in a garret, 
after the manner of heroes ? " 

"I found him very worthily employed," 
answered Sir George, gravely. " I also 
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called upon his mother, who is very ill. 
She seems a very superior woman, and 
Hayward, by her account, at least, is a 
devoted son." 

"Well, we all owe him a certain debt," 
said Isabel, again smiling coquettishly at 
Sir George, which smile for a moment he 
returned. Then his expression suddenly 
changed. His brow contracted, and a look 
of pain passed over his face. But it was 
only for a brief interval. With an effort he 
threw off the dark memory that shadow-like 
had crossed his mind ; with an effort he 
turned to smile once more on Isabel. He 
would forget the past, he told himself; 
the paBt, which, grim and weird-Uke, would 
rise sometimes unbidden to his heart. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A GOOD MABRIAGE. 

The next morning, at half-past ten o'clock, 
Isabel Trevor was married in the little 
parish church of Sanda-by-the-Sea. It was 
a very quiet ceremony as regards the com- 
pany present. No one had been told in 
the village when it was to take place; no 
one at least but the parson and the clerk, 
and one honourable exception. This was 
Mrs. Irvine. When, in fact, the Rev. 
Matthew was sent for to the Hall by Mr. 
Trevor, and informed of the day and hour 
that they had fixed on for the approaching 
marriage, Isabel, who was present, had said 
playfully (as was her wont to men), " And, 
remember, you are to tell no one, Mr. 
Irvine. 
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^' Of course not," answered the Rev. 
Matthew, "if you wish it." 

"With, of course, the exception of Mrs. 
Irvine," continued Isabel, smilingly, "as I 
know you could keep no secret from her." 

" Nay, my dear lady, I will do so if you 
command me," replied the Rev. Matthew. 

" I don't expect too much from frail 
human nature, Mr. Irvine," said Isabel, 
laughing; "and I know that you neither 
could nor would keep a secret from Mrs. 
Irvine. Come now, confess. Did you 
ever ? " 

" I am no advocate of confession. Miss 
Trevor," answered the parson, shaking his 
head, and looking at Isabel with his half- 
comic, half pathetic smile. " But if I may 
ask a favour — knowing, as I do, that nothing 
gives ladies so much pleasure as to see gay 
attire, except possessing it themselves — I 
would ask permission to be allowed to 
whisper in my wife's ear the hour of the 
approaxjhing ceremony." 

" Very well," said Isabel, " but remember 
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its a bargain. Mrs. Irvine, and no one 
else." 

Thus Mrs. Irvine (who took her seat 
solemnly in a commanding situation in the 
church precisely at ten o'clock) was the only 
spectator awaiting the bridal party when it 
arrived there. True, at the sight of the two 
carriages from the Hall standing at the 
church door, a small crowd of villagers 
(chiefly children) collected outside. But 
they were not permitted to enter the 
church. Mrs. Irvine, and Mrs. Irvine 
alone, saw the splendour of the bride's 
dress. This was precisely the same as if 
Isabel had expected to be admired by a 
crowd of Mends. The lace on her dress 
alone cost a Uttle fortune, and she wore all 
the magnificent Hamilton family diamonds, 
which Sir George had caused to be re-set 
for her. Sir George was surprised, and 
even annoyed when she appeared in them. 

"My dear Isabel," he said, touching the 
gUttering necklet clasped round her white 
throat, "you surely do not mean to wear 
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all these things when no one is to be 
present ? " 

'' I wear them for my own gratification, 
sir, and I might perhaps add for yours," 
answered Isabel in her bright, bold way; 
her eyes fixed the while on the reflected 
image of herself in a mirror hanging 
opposite to her. 

**But it seems so incongruous," said Sir 
George. 

"How do I look?" asked Isabel. And 
to this question there could be only one 
reply. 

Then, before Sir George could make any 
further objections to the unnecessary splen- 
dour of her dress, the carriages came round ; 
and Mr. Trevor, with no small pride, led 
his daughter downstairs, and presently they 
were all driven to the church ; Mr. Graham 
(the country neighbour who had dined at 
the HaJl the night before) a<;ting aa Sir 
Gteorge's best man, and Patty and Lu as 
Isabel's bridesmaids. Hilda Marston was 
not aaked to be present at the ceremony, 

VOL. II. H 
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and she did not go to the church. She was, 
as we have seen, very unhappy. She had 
very little, almost no money — only a few 
pounds-and what would this do to begin 
the world with? After the marriage was 
over she had made up her mind to ask 
Mr. Trevor when poor httle Ned was to 
be removed from Mr. Irvine's. When she 
knew this, she determined to take her little 
brother with her to London and try to 
educate him herself, and at the same time 
endeavour to teach music. She knew that 
this would be very difficult to accomplish, 
but she was a brave good girl, and she 
meant to try. She had been educated in a 
school near London, and she thought that 
perhaps her old governess, the mistress of 
this establishment, would endeavour to 
help her. 

She was thinking of the future when she 
heard the carriages containing the bridal 
party return. Yes, Isabel Trevor had 
gained her object. She was Lady Hamilton 
now, and she thought of this with satisfac- 
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tion and pride as she once more approached 
her old home after the ceremony was over. 

Sir George, on the contrary, who of 
course was sitting in the carriage by her 
side, looked pale and agitated. 

"Thank God it is over," he said, and 
Isabel answered by a little laugh. 

"Well, it did not take very long," she 

said. " I am only sorry " And then 

she checked herself. 

" For what, Isabel ?" asked Sir George, 
looking into her beautiful face. 

She was thinking "that there were sq 
few people there to see me married." She 
had not once thought of the solemn words 
that she had just uttered. She had plighted 
her troth, but the holy significance of that 
promise was totally lost to her. She had 
married for the world's sake, therefore she 
would have been well pleased if a crowd 
had witnessed the ceremony. 

But she did not tell this to Sir George. 
The innate coquetry of her nature made her 
check the wish that rose on her Ups. 
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"What do you regret, Isabel?" asked 
her bridegroom. 

" It is a secret," she answered, smilingly. 
" Some day, perhaps, I shall whisper it in 
your ear." And Sir George clasped her 
small hand in his tightly as she spoke. 

"Isabel," he said, "you love me, don't 
you ? You really love me ?" 

"Have I not just promised to do so?" 
answered Isabel, smiling again; and Sir 
George tried to content himself with the 
sugared words. 

During the very sumptuous breakfast 
which followed, the cloud, however, cleared 
away from his brow. He drank freely of 
the rare wines which Mr. Trevor had 
produced from his well-stocked cellar for 
the occasion, and he spoke and laughed 
with much less restraint than was his 
wont. 

He had, after the customary manner of 
bridegrooms, brought down lockets for the 
bridesmaids, which he had placed for presen- 
tation in Isabel's hands on the previous 
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evening. He had brought three, meaning 
them for the two Featherstones and Hilda 
Marston. Isabel had not told him that she 
did not mean Hilda to be one of her brides- 
maids, and he naturally concluded that she 
would be so. Each of the lockets was in 
a separate case and package, and addressed 
to L you.g lady it wi intended for. 
Isabel, before they retired for the night, 
had duly presented Patty and Lu Feather- 
stone with theirs, and both the girls and 
herself went into raptures over their beauty. 
Sir George was a very rich man, and had 
a sort of gorgeous magnificence of taste, 
which had shown itself even in the choice 
of his wife. He had therefore ordered the 
bridesmaids' lockets without in the least 
considering the expense. The monograms 
on each were of costly diamonds and emer- 
alds, and after Isabel had seen the Feather- 
stones', she felt annoyed that anything so 
beautiful and expensive should be given 
to Hilda Marston. 

She was, as she had said herself, strangely 
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covetous of jewels. She therefore opened 
Hilda's packet before she went to bed, and 
examined and re-examined the shining 
stones. She might have had the same for 
the asking. In her jewel-box were lying 
ghttering gems of double and treble the 
value ; but it was such a pretty locket, she 
thought, turning Hilda's over and over in 
her white hands. 

^t all events she had not given it to 
Hilda before the wedding breakfast. The 
Featherstones, of course, wore theirs, and 
were profuse in their admiration and thanks 
for them to the donor. This had taken place 
before the marriage, but by chance during 
the breakfast that followed it Sir George's 
eyes fell on Hilda's white dress, and missed 
the glittering ornament that he naturally 
expected to see her wear. 

*'How is it. Miss Marston," he asked, 
with a freedom unusual to him, "that you 
do not honour my poor present like the 
other young ladies ? " 

At this question Hilda looked up 
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surprised, and a sudden blush passed over 
Isabel's face. 

" I — I — ^have forgotten to give Miss 
Marston her locket/' she said, after a 
moment's .hesitation. " How stupid of me ! " 

" It was very good of you to think of 
me," said Hilda, addressing Sir George. 

"After breakfast is over I will give it 
to you," abided the new Lady Hamilton. 
"Pray remind me to do so." 

But she did not need to be reminded. 
As soon as the breakfast was over she sent 
her maid for Hilda, and when Hilda went 
to her at her bidding she told Hilda to 
shut the room door. 

When they were alone, she said, " About 
this locket. Miss Marston. Sir George 
bought it for you in mistake. He thought 
you were to be one of the bridesmaids." 

" Yes," replied Hilda, and her face flushed. 

" But as he did buy it for you, of course 
it ought to be yours," continued Isabel; 
"and I intended to give it to you. But 
I've been thinking — ^it won't be much use 
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to you, will it ? And I like it very much, 
and I am willing to buy it of you." 

Hilda was silent. She really did not 
know what to say. 

" I will give you twenty pounds for it," 
went on Isabel. "That will be of more 
use to you, I think, than a locket." 

She knew she was ofltering Hilda not 
a third of the real value of t^p ornament; 
she knew also that Hilda would probably 
not know this, and she was never lavish 
in her deaUngs with others. 

" I — I thank you," said Hilda ; and the 
flush on her face considerably deepened, 
for she was thinking of her necessities. 
**Yes, that will be of more use to me 
than the locket — ^if you think Sir George 
will not be offended." 

" He need never know anything about 
it," rephed Isabel, carelessly. " There is 
the money for you." And she placed four 
notes in Hilda's hand, and with a feeling 
of reUef and gratitude in her heart, Hilda 
put up her face to kiss the bride. 
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*' I have never congratulated you," she 
aaid ; and her grey eyes grew moist as she 
spoke, for she was very tender-hearted. 
" I — I hope you will be very happy, Lady 
Hamilton." 

"Thank you," said Isabel, as she in- 
differently, but not unkindly returned the 
kiss. All women were in fact indifferent 
to her except when she was competing with 
them for admiration of any sort. Then she 
had some interest in their proceedings and 
appearance ; but when it was otherwise, she 
cared very httle or nothing about them. 
She therefore kissed Hilda Marston coldly, 
but not unkindly. 

''I shall be glad to hear from you," she 
said. " Write and tell me how you get 
on — and perhaps by-and-bye you may 
oome to see me at Massam." 

"Thank you — ^you are very kind," an- 
swered Hilda, as, without another thought 
of her companion's future, the beautiful 
bride turned away. 

After this came the bustle of departure, 
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the satin slippers and the rice flung after 
the newly wedded pair, and then the 
somewhat oppressive feeling that the ex- 
citement was over, and that it was rather 
diflScult all at once to settle down again 
into ordinary every-day life. 

The Featherstones felt that they could 
not. They were high-spirited, Uvely girk, 
and were not inclined to be . dull if they 
could help it. 

" Suppose we go for a drive ? " said Lu, 
rather coquettishly to Mr. Trevor, who was 
in a state of flutter highly unbecoming to 
his years. 

Lu, indeed, had so effectually flattered 
his self-love, that he imagined he had fallen 
in love with her ! He forgot, poor man, 
his white hairs, his sixty years. He was 
delighted to have married his daughter so 
well, and felt that now he was without 
incumbrances in the world. He eyed him- 
self complacently both in his mental and 
bed-room looking glass. " Yes," he thought, 
glancing at the bedroom one, " I am a fine 
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looking man. Not a boy, certainly; but 
sensible girls prefer men-fine-looking men 
— ^to boys." And then he thought of his 
character. He had contemplated and sur- 
veyed this with satisfaction nearly all the 
years of his Ufe ! He was an upright, firm, 
and thoroughly conscientious, conservative 
gentleman, he thought. He had never 
swerved from the right path, and had gone 
straight as a ramrod all his days. He had 
no pity for poverty, sin, or shame. He 
was not a sinner, and sinners (poor sinners 
in particular) were odious to his sight. And 
all his ideas, personal or ptherwise, Lu had 
cleverly allowed him to perceive were also hers. 
" The dear girl likes me," he thought, 
again glancing at his bedroom looking-glass, 
and arranging his grey whiskers to his 
satisfaction, in preparation for going out for 
the drive Lu had proposed. " There are 
drawbacks, certainly," continued his mental 
reflections, and visions of reckless Antony 
Fea^herstone rose rather grimly before him. 
"Btit she is a fine girl — a fine, handsome, 
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high-spirited giri— and besides I have paid 
her too much attention now honourably to 
draw back." 

So when Reginald Trevor, Esq., seated 
himself in the pony cart, which Lu had 
preferred to drive- in to the other more 
pretentious carriages belonging to the place, 
firstly, because she wished to drive, secondly, 
because she wished to be alone with Mr. 
Trevor, Mr. Trevor had made up his mind 
to ask her to be his wife. 

The pony usually driven in the cart was 
named "Nick." "Nick" was a handsome 
pony, but of wicked tendencies ; so wicked 
that in the stables the adjective "old*' was 
frequently added to his name. But " Nick** 
never dared to play any of his little tricks 
when driven by Isabel. He knew the firm, 
strong, white hand of his mistress too well to 
do so. When he first came to the Hall 
stables she had taught him a lesson or two, 
and " Nick " had never forgotten them. 
Thus his real character was not exactly 
known to Lu Featherstone. She had often 
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wished to drive him. He was so handsome 
and clever^ that she longed to hold the reins 
in her hands. 

And now she had got her wish. Away 
went " Nick " in his brisk quick trot, along 
the not over good roads round Sanda, drag- 
ging the Ught cart with the greatest ease, in 
which Lu and Mr. Trevor were seated. All 
went weU at first. Lu was a good whip, and 
liked to have the opportunity of showing 
it, and she was pleased also to look to 
advantage before Mr. Trevor. Suddenly, 
however, the cart gave rather an awkward 
jerk in passing over a stone on the road. 

''My dear girl," exclaimed Mr. Trevor, 
piotectingly laying his hand on Lu's arm, 
who became flurried and nervous at the old 
man's touch. 

" If we could be always driving together ?" 
suggested Mr. Trevor, still retaining his 
grasp on Lu's arm, and Lu laughed imeasily 
in reply. 

" Would you like it ? " continued Mr. 
Trevor, with a weU-satisfied sunper. 
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Lu's hands trembled, and her hold on the 
rems grew less firm. You see it is one thing 
for a girl to make up her mind to accept a 
man she does not particularly care for, and 
another thing to do it. Lu Featherstone 
meant to marry Mr. Trevor, but she felt 
very uncomfortable when he first began to 
make love to her. 

" Would you ? " again asked Mr. Trevor, 
in what he supposed to be an arch and 
engaging whisper. 

" I I think so," answered Lu, 

blushing and hanging her head, and with 
the reins held very loosely in her shaking 
hands* But the next moment she gave a 
cry, and looked up. " Nick " had taken 
advantage of the love-making going on 
behind him. He in fact had taken the bit 
between his strong teeth, and had begun 
galloping in a reckless manner along the 
rough road. In vain Lu tried to check him. 
On he galloped ; on along the road, and then 
to the terror of both herself and Mr. Trevor 
he took a sharp turn, and the next minute 
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was dashing at full speed down a narrow 
pathway which led to the sands, and which 
was only occasionally used by workmen's 
carts, for the purpose of conveying sand 
firom the shore. 

Lu turned pale, and Mr. Trevor almost 
blue. 

" Stop him ! stop him !" cried Mr. 
Trevor, "or for a certainty we shall be 
thrown I" 

" I can't !" answered Lu, pulling desper- 
ately at the reins. 

The road was rough and really dangerous. 
On one side of it was a sort of bank formed 
in making it, which sloped steeply down 
to the sands below, on the other the coarse 
herbage which grew on the uneven hillocks, 
through which the path was cut. It grew 
steeper also as it neared the sands. Jolt, 
jolt, went the cart, dashing from side to 
side of the narrow roadway; while Mr. 
Trevor, pale and trenibling, rose from the 
seat, and endeavoured to get over the side 
of the vehicle. 
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" If you do you will be killed," said Lu, 
glandng round. " Don't for heaven's sake 
try to do that I" 

" We must, we must get out !" cried Mr. 
Trevor; and the next "moment he was over 
the side of the cart, the impetus of the speed 
at which it was going flinging him round 
first, and then sending him roUing over the 
edge of the road, and then finally down the 
steep bank upon the sands. 

Lu Featherstone gave a cry, but kept 
her seat, and "Nick" galloped on to the 
foot of the road, and having arrived on the 
sands, seemed satisfied, or perhaps frightened 
at the mischief he had done, for he allowed 
Lu to pull him up, and remained quiet 
while she sprang from the cart, and ran to 
the assistance of Mr. Trevor. 

He was lying rolled up where he had 
fallen, and at first Lu felt afraid that some- 
thing serious had happened to him. But 
when she lifted him up she perceived, at 
all events, that he was alive. Yet, at the 
sight of the girl's anxious face bending over 
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him, Mr. Trevor blushed. He had indeed 
feUen in two senses. The dignified. Mr. 
Trevor to be in such a fright about his life 
that he had scrambled out of the cart, and 
left a woman to her fate ! This dimly 
occurred to him at the moment Lu lifted 
him up. The next, self-love, so powerful 
in his heart, asserted itself. 

" I endeavoured to get out to try 

and stop the pony. Miss Featherston3," he 
Mtered, " but my foot slipped. " 

" Yes, of course," said Lu, good-naturedly. 
She knew instinctively what was passing 
in the old man's mind, and she was ready 
to soothe his vanity at once. 

*^ It was very brave of you," she said, 
and Mr. Trevor smiled faintly. 

"It was a risk," he answered, "but I 
was ready to run the risk — for you." 

" Thank you," said Lu, still helping Mr. 
Trevor to rise. But the next instant he 
gave a sharp cry of pain. 

" Oh ! my foot !" he said, leaning heavily 
on Lu's strong arm. 

VOL. II. I 
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He had in fact severely sprained his ankle, 
and was in no mood to make any polite or 
tender speeches. As Lu could not induce 
him again to enter the pony cart (indeed he 
was quite unable to do so), she, after a 
feeble objection on Mr. Trevor's part, once 
more got into it, and drove straight to 
Sanda Hall for assistance for Mr. Trevor, 
whom she was compelled to leave sitting 
alone in state on the sand. 

The position was very unbecoming, Mr. 
Trevor felt, but he also felt he could not 
move from it. There he sat, with pains in 
his foot, and a very disagreeable sensation 
all over him. He did not care to think 
much, somehow; his complacence had been 
disturbed by that sudden and ignominious 
tumble from the road. But there was no 
help for it. 

"That confounded pony shall be shot," 
decided Mr. Trevor, and that was alL 
" Nick " ran but a poor chance for his life 
in the Squire of Sanda's irate mind during 
these moments. Presently, however, he 
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heard voices on the road above him, and 
a minute or two later Lu Featherstone and 
Hilda Marston came running to his side. 
He frowned when he saw Hilda, but Hilda 
never noticed it. Lu, in fact, had given 
rather a highly coloured description of the 
accident when she had reached the Hall. 
Poor Mr. Trevor had been thrown from 
the cart, she had told them, and quietly 
ignored the fact that poor Mr. Trevor had 
scrambled out of the cart himself, and so 
met with his deserts. Thus Hilda was all 
sympathy, and the squire felt himself 
soothed and comforted by the condolences 
of the two young ladies. 

The carriage would be here directly, Lu 
told him, and the servants to help him into 
it; but she had felt so anxious about him 
that she could not wait to return until it 
was ready. This naturally sounded pleasant 
to Mr. Trevor's yet tingling ears. But still 
he was not happy. 

"I have had a severe shake," he said, 
glancing at Lu, and then at Hilda. 
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"Yes, indeed," answered Lu, "but we 
ought to be thankful that it is no worse." 

*'If 1 had only not endeavoured to 

stop the cart," said Mr. Trevor, rather 
feebly. 

"Yes, if you had thought more of your- 
self and less of me," said Lu, casting down 
her eyes; and these clever flattering words 
dilmost restored the Squire of Sanda to 
himself. 

" I could not do that. Miss Lucinda," he 
said, straightening his necktie, which had 
got rather awry during his tumble. **In 
endeavouring to save you I have met with 
rather an awkward fall, but it was my 
duty." 

" It was very good of you," said Lu, still 
without looking up. And this explanation 
of the squire's sprain was afterwards gene- 
rally received and believed by the whole 
neighbourhood. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Hilda's pupils. 



The squire's accident made some difference 
in the arrangements of the young ladies 
staying at the Hall. It had been originally 
fixed by Patty and Lu Featherstone that 
they were to return home the day after the 
wedding ; but to leave poor Mr. Trevor alone 
when he was in such pain^ Lu said, was 
impossible, and Patty made no objections 
to their remaining. 

Hilda Marston also did not like to speak 
to Mr. Trevor about business when he was 
ilL She wrote, however, to her old friend 
the schoolmistress (at whose school she had 
been educated), and told her the position in 
which she found herself ; and this lady (who 
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ako had known trouble) sent her a kind 
letter in reply. She invited Hilda to come 
and stay with her for a little while, and said 
that she would endeavour to get her pupils 
for singing and music, but warned her that 
at first this would be very difficult, and 
she must not, therefore, raise her expecta- 
tions too high. 

Still the letter was very comforting, and 
enabled her to bear the brunt of her sister s 
displeasure when Hilda informed her that 
all her gloomy prognostications about Mr. 
Trevor had come true. 

" I told you what would happen," wrote 
Marian Marston; "and," she added, "the 
next thing you hear will be that Mr. 
Trevor will be marrying some one else." 

In this prophecy Hilda fully concurred 
with her sister. Lu Featherstone was not 
a girl who did things slyly. She openly 
devoted herself to Mr. Trevor and his 
sprained foot, and the probable consequences 
were, of course, patent to all. Nay, so 
natural is it to women to nurse and be 
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kind to sick people, that Lu grew to like 
Mr. Trevor much better after his fall. She 
got more accustomed to him for one thing, 
for when a man is iU there are many little 
things he requires to be done for him which 
create intimacy, and Lu did everything she 
cotdd for Mr. Trevor. Thus it surprised 
no one when they announced they were 
engaged. Patty Featherstone was delighted 
when this happened, and Lu wa« serious, 
but not unhappy. She had accepted Mr. 
Trevor for his position, but she meant to 
be a good wife to him, and was not 
marrying him by any means in the same 
spirit that Isabel had married Sir George 
Hamilton. 

"If he is generous enough to give me 
money and a good home," she told her sister, 
''I mean in return to give him both duty 
and, I trust, affection. Not every man 
would marry a penniless girl like me." 

As for jovial Antony Featherstone, he 
was overjoyed at his girl's good luck* 
Sometimes a dim vision had passed through 
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his mind that the (ky might come when he 
would have to leave his daughters to the 
world's cold mercies, and an uncomfortable 
feeling for a moment or two had on their 
account disturbed his easy-going and not 
over-tender heart. But now it was all 
right. The " old boy," as he privately 
designated Mr. Trevor, would look after them 
both, and Antony need have no more care 
for their future. So he made merry after 
his fashion on the occasion, and drank and 
boasted to his soul's content. Mr. Trevor 
wrote to him (a pompous letter we may 
be sure), and Antony answered it in his 
careless sprawling hand-writing. But he 
wrote very highly of his daughter, and 
told Mr. Trevor that he was a lucky fellow 
to have got such a prize. Indeed, to do 
Antony justice, he believed in his girls. 
They were good girls he often said, and in 
his way he was proud of them, though 
he would not have denied himself a single 
gratification for their sakes. 

It was about a week after the squire's 
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accident and Isabel's wedding day, when Lu 
Featherstone announced her engagement 
to her sister and Hilda Marston. Both 
the Featherstones liked Hilda Marston 
very much by this time; and the squire, in 
his gratification at being accepted by one 
handsome girl, had almost forgotten his 
mortification at being refused by another. 
Thus the party at Sanda Hall had got on 
very harmoniously together. But after the 
engagement was announced Hilda felt that 
it was time for her to seek another inter- 
view with the squire. 

This was a much more agreeable one 
than the last. Mr. Trevor was dignified, 
but affable; and when Hilda told him 
about the correspondence which had passed 
between herself and her old schoolmistress^ 
be signified his approval of the course 
she had taken. 

"And I may tell you, Miss Marston," 
he added, drawing out his cheque book, 
'' that I have always intended presenting 
you with a year s salary when you quitted 
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my establishment. I beHeve that it was 
settled you were to receive forty pounds 
a year as my daughter's companion ? Allow 
me, therefore, to present you with a cheque 
for that amount/' And Mr. Trevor handed a 
cheque which he had just filled in, to Hilda. 

** I thank you. I am very grateful," 
said Hilda. 

Mr. Trevor waved his hand graciously. 

"You will find. Miss Marston," he said, 
" that though I admit no claims on my 
beneficence, that when I choose I can give 
with no niggard hand. But I will not 
allude further to my many charities. I 
act, as I may indeed conscientiously say, 
always up to the rules of life that I 
consider the duty of a gentleman in my 
position. Regarding your brother Edward," 
he continued, " I am willing to defray the 
expenses of his education until Christmas. 
After that, as I may have ftiture claims 
on my purse which I cannot forsee, I must 
decline any longer to burden myself with 
his maintenance." 
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" I will take him to live with me/' said 
Hilda. "Miss May, the lady I told you 
of, hopes to be able to get me some pupils, 
and I shall also have time to educate 
Edward myself." 

"No doubt, abundant time," said the 
squire. " And I should advise you not 
to over-educate him. I consider this is 
one of the mistakes of the present day. 
Formerly gentlemen and the sons of gen- 
tlemen only were highly educated. Now 
young men without position or fortune 
are pushed forward, and this has caused, 
to my mind, a most dangerous class to 
arise." 

" Yes," said Hilda, meekly, for she could 
not exactly follow the squire's argument. 

" As your brother's future position in life 
will probably be a clerk in an office," con- 
tinued Mr. Trevor, "I should advise you, 
therefore, to teach him only sound English, 
and if he has any idea of a mercantile career 
French would be desirable. But all books 
of a dangerous tendency, such as would 
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induce to free thinking on any point, 
scmpulouslj keep out of his way. His 
sphere of life will necessarily he a narrow 
one, and his ideas, therefore, should he in 
accordance." 

Hilda could scarcely forhear a smile at 
this. The narrow-minded squire laying 
down the law, and thinking all the while 
how clever he was, touched her sense of 
humour, and with an effort only could she 
preserve a proper humility of countenanca 
I — ^will try to remember," she said. 
Do so," replied the squire ; " and I 
assure you that you have my good wishes 
for your future welfare." 

" And — I must offer you my congratula- 
tions," said Hilda. 

" Thank you," said the squire, graciously. 
** Yes, I have decided," he added, "now that 
my daughter has left me, to form a second 
marriage, and I think that I have been 
fortunate in my choice of the lady." 

" Indeed you have," said Hilda, warmly ; 
for she liked the Featherstones very much. 
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" Miss Lucinda Featherstone is attractive 
as a young lady," continued the squire, " and 
I have no doubt she will be yet more 
attractive as a married one. If you will 
&vour us with your address when you are 
settled in town, I shall desire cards to be 
forwarded to you on the occasion of my 
marriage." 

Again Hilda said " thank you," for these 
gracious words ; and then, after a few more 
speeches, her interview with the squire was 
over. She left his presence with a lightened 
heart. Little Ned was to be taken care of 
until Christmas, and by that time Hilda 
hoped to be settled and at work, and at all 
events to have some sort of home to receive 
him in. Mr. Trevor's gift, and the price 
Isabel had given her for her locket, made up 
a respectable sum, and altogether Hilda felt 
in better spirits than she had done since she 
had known that the squire's patronage was 
to be withdrawn from herself and her family. 

She left Sanda two days after this inter- 
view and proceeded direct to town. Miss 
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May (the lady at whose school she had 
formerly been) received her kindly, and it 
seemed somewhat like the old school days 
again when she found herself once more 
among a lot of girls. But when she had 
been with Miss May before she had a father 
and a home, as most of these young girls 
had now, and the change sometimes made 
her very sad. The prospect, too, which lay 
before her was not a pleasant one, for Hilda 
shrank from going among strangers, and to 
solicit favours was not easy to one of her 
nature. But she had little Ned to think of, 
as well as herself, " the boy brother, whose 
fortunes she had so seriously injured," 
Marian Marston wrote to her; and Hilda 
felt that in some measure her sister's words 
were true. So she practised assiduously, 
and was pronounced competent to give both 
music and singing lessons by the good- 
natured music master who attended the 
school. Miss May promised to try to get 
her some pupils, but Hilda's hopes grew very 
low as day after day passed and none could 
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be heard of. She received one or two kind 
letters during this time from the Feather- 
stones^ and one from Lady Hamilton. Isabel 
had forgotten something at Sanda that she 
wanted, and wrote to her late companion to 
forward it to her at Paris, never remem- 
bering that Hilda would in all probability 
have left Sanda by this time. 

In this letter Isabel mentioned her father's 
approaching marriage. '^ I am utterly as- 
tonished at the news," she wrote ; " but my 
fixture stepmother wishes me to be present 
at the marriage, and we shall therefore 
return to England early next month, when 
I believe the event is to take place." 

But though she wrote thus discreetly, she 
had not spoken so when she had first received 
her father's letter announcing his engage- 
ment. With a contemptuous exclamation 
she had flimg the letter on a table near 
which she was seated at breakfast, and Sir 
George, who was opposite to her, looked 
up in surprise from his newspaper as she 
did so. 
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"My dear Isabel, what is the matter?*' 
he asked. 

" He is a fool ! " said Isabel, with curling 
lip* " His Lucinda, indeed I Anyone's 
Lucinda who would be mad enough to 
marry into such a famUy as theire." 

" Of whom are you speaking ? " said Sir 
George. 

" Of my father," answered Isabel " But 
you can read the letter. He has actually 
been infatuated enough to propose to Lu 
Featherstone ! " 

Sir George looked grave for a moment, 
and then he said — 

"Isabel, is that a proper way to speak 
of your father ? " 

Isabel shrugged her shoulders. 

" My good creature," she said, " I did 
not come to Paris to go to school." And 
Sir George, as he heard her answer, looked 
for a moment in her face, and then rose 
from the table with a heavy sigh. 

They had been married just about a fort- 
night at this time, and already Isabel had 
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frequently given way to her temper and 
caprices. But he loved her still. The 
power of her beauty held him still. At 
times^ too, she exerted herself to charm 
Mm, but she was very tired of it. She 
liked many things better than Sir George 
Hamilton. Admiration, the world's good 
gifts, *Hhe pride of life." She hr.d all 
these; and Sir Georges generous, nay, 
lavish hand, grudged her nothing. She 
had only to express admiration for a thing, 
and if he could get it for her it was hers. 
But still she did not love him. She was 
not even grateful to him, for she estimated 
herself so highly that she thought nothing 
too good to be squandered at her feet. 

And Sir George saw all this. Not, per- 
haps, that she did not love him, for the 
human heart is vain, and it is hard to 
believe that a violent affection meets with 
no return. But he saw that she was selfish, 
and wonderfully capricious. And yet he 
was ready to forgive her, to tell himself 
that she had been badly brought up, that 
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she liad beea spoilt, that In time all 1 
faults might pass away. 

But he was not happy. He watched ] 
eyes wander away from his to seek a 1( 
of admiration from some passing Strang 
He listened to the words that fell from ] 
lovely rosy lips, and heard ho noble, ] 
even tender one. Isabel was charming s 
coquettish to him sometimes, but he 1 
he could never lay his head on her shouli 
and teU her of his heart's weariness; i 
her what he could have told her if she 1 
been a loving and faithful wife. 

Isabel was exceedingly annoyed, as 
have seen, at the news of her fatb 
engagement. It would affect her social 
she thought. To be connected with 
broken down family like the Feathersto: 
must be a disadvantage to the new Li 
HamUtou, who meant to hold her head 
high. 

But after her first anger was over i 
felt she could do nothing to prevent 
and that therefore it would be well to 
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on civil terms at all events with her fatheT^ef 
young wife. But it was a bitter pill. Reck- 
less Antony Peatherstone rose before her 
mind's eye, famiUax a^id encroaching. Then 
there was Patty — ^Patty, who would expect' 
to be chaperoned, and who was too honest 
and freenapoken to be converted into a useftJ 
or convenient friend. Altogether, Isabel 
disliked the match, but she wrote a fairly- 
kind letter to her father when she did write, 
and sent a message to ''his Lucinda," the 
satire of which term she could not resist 
pointing out to Sir George. 

" Let us hope they may be happy, Bella," 
answered Sir George, smiling, when sl36*^ 
showed him her letter; atid he stooped 
down and kissed her fair cheek as he 
spoke: 

''Let us pray so,'' said Isabel, scoffingly, 
" for there is' no reasonable hope." 

These words, as so many of her words 
did, jarred on Sir George's ears. But he 
did not say this. He stood looking at her, 
wondering-' if she ever would be gentle and ' 
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womanly, as his mother had been ; as he 
most ardently longed that she might be. 

*^ She is marrying him," presently con- 
tinued Isabel, still speaking of her father's 
distasteful engagement, "to save herself 
from being a governess or something of 
that sort; for, of course, when Mr. Feather- 
stone dies, if they are still unmarried, they 
will be lefk paupers in the world. Certainly 
one can scarcely wonder at it, for do you 
know I had a letter from Hilda Marston 
to-day, and she is absolutely going to be- 
come a teacher of music." 

" Indeed ! Where is she now ? " asked 
Sir George. 

" At some school at Brixton, I think her 
address is. Oh ! I dare say she will do very 
well," added Isabel; "for she was always 
an industrious patient kind of person. As 
for me, I would kill a child, I think, rather 
than teach one a note." 

"Don't talk like that, Bella." 

" Very well, sir," said Isabel, looking up 
with her bright smile. " I will give you 
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some pretty talk. I will take lessons in 
music from Hilda Marston, so as to be 
able to teach all the dear little unwashed — 
I was going to say brats — ^but I correct 
myself, all the dear little youthful inhabi- 
tants of your estate at Massam, and you 
shall have the pleasure of listening to our 
mutual performances." 

" Very well/' said Sir George ; but the 
next moment Isabel began to talk of some- 
thing else. She had forgotten all about 
Hilda Marston. She allowed her to drift 
out of her mind, and away from the luxu- 
rious pleasures of her life, under the impres- 
sion " that she would do very well." 

But this was far from being the real 
truth of the case. By this time Hilda had 
left Miss May's (her old schoolmistress's), 
and had taken rooms, and begun her 
struggle for daily bread. 

She advertised in several papers, but no 
one, in all human probability, ever read the 
modest lines in which she announced that 
she was prepared to receive pupils, although 
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jlihese modest line^ cost her ^ litt^ mm that 
^^e could ill afford to spare. Thei^.^he askod 
for permission, and paid for pern^ssion, to 
j^lace her cards in the music-shop windows 
pf the p^ort of the town in which she lived ; 
fbut still without any result. Sl^e had been 
^ fortnight alone in her little rooms, with 
only disappointment for her companiop, 
^jvben one morning she receive^ a note from 
Miss ]V[ay, inviting her to go to her hou^e 
^during the a^fbemoon, as she had heard of 
jtyro likely pupils for her. Tbey were old 
pupils of her own, Miss May wrote, and 
.W?wited a musical young lady to practise 
constantly with them ; and Miss May thought 
1Fr,i,1da might probably suit them. 

Poor Hilda ! She was sensitive ^Jid 
tiender, and she trembled whiMi she heard of 
jthe near approach of what she had been so 
anxiously hoping for. Often I think of the 
timid gentlewomen who are left to fight the 
world's hard battles. Men go into these with 
honour, and mostly the best men win; but 
what can women as a rule win ? A bare 
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living and no honour. This is the real truth 
as regards this world; perhaps in the next 
the meek daughters of toil may meet with 
a better reward. 

Miss May's school was not a very grand 
establishment. It was situated in Brixton, 
where a neat villa, enclosed in its own 
grounds, and guarded from the outer world 
by a high brick waU, was rented by Miss 
May, and had been rented for the last 
twenty years. It was an old-fashioned, old- 
established school in fact, and Miss May 
herself was now an old woman. But she 
was a good soul. A little eccentric, perhaps, 
and of sharp and sarcastic tongue; but a 
woman who meant well, fearing God, and 
trying her best to keep His laws, and also 
acting well towards her neighbours. 

She was a lady, too, and had a hard hit 
now and then at the "great families of 
yesterday," amongst which she principally 
lived. 

'* I never mention people's grandfathers, 
my dears," she used sometimes to say to her 
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pupils. " Mine, poor man, was the Vicar 
of Normanton — ^yet, you see !" And she 
would shrug her angular shoulders, to the 
great edification of the girls. "But he had 
better have been a linendraper, or a grocer, 
or a tavern-keeper, or something that makes 
money. Then I should not have had the 
enjoyment of your society." And the old 
woman used to laugh and show her white 
prominent teeth. 

But in spite of her queer ways she was 
very kind. She had taken a sort of fancy 
too (and she took strong likes and dislikes) 
to Hilda Marston. For one thing, she 
came of gentle birth, and for another, Hilda 
was clever, good-looking, and upright. The 
shrewd old woman saw a good deal with 
those blinking eyes of hers, and she 
thought she saw in Hilda's face the indi- 
cations of a true and honest heart. 

" If she had been a linendraper 's daughter 
with twenty thousand pounds for her fortune, 
all the men would have been raving about 
her," she thought. "As, poor girl, she is 
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only a clergyman's and a gentleman's daugh- 
ter, no one will ever rave about her; and 
she will probably end her days, as I shall 
end mine, a lonely old maid, teaching the 
children of those whose grandfathers were 
bom in the position of her grandfather's 
servants." 

So she had tried to do her best for 
Hilda, and was unwilling to let her go 
when the girl announced that she must 
leave her kindly roof. 

"Wait here until you really get some 
pupils," she urged. "Your little stock of 
money will slip away in no time if you 
don't. You are quite welcome to stay 
here." 

But Hilda's sense of right would not 
allow her to do this. She knew that Miss 
May had worked hard for her money, and 
still worked for it, and as her staff of 
governesses was complete she felt that she 
had no right to encroach on her old 
friend's kindness. So she went away, and 
took two small rooms near the Victoria 
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Station^ as she thought that this would be 
a central situation to travel from to the 
different parts of London, where she hoped 
to find her pupils. But none had ever 
come. Her money (as Miss May had pro- 
phesied) was sUpping fast away, and days, 
almost weeks passed on, and stil] no pupils 
came. At last the note about the two 
expected ones arrived from Miss May; 
and with a beating heart Hilda found 
herself ringing at the bell of the gate of 
Octavia Villa, Brixton, and having been 
admitted into the neat grounds, was kindly 
received by Octavia herself. 

This was the name that the school girls 
(among themselves) usually gave to their 
mistress. The " ancient Octavia," they 
called her, after the name inscribed on her 
villa gates, though the name had been 
there long before Miss May had taken the 
house. 

But if girls, with homes and fathers, felt 
inclined to laugh at Miss May and her 
peculiarities, the homeless and fatherless 
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girl to whom she had been kind certainly 
4id not. Miss May kissed Hilda, and then, 
having discreetly closed the drawing-room 
«door, proceeded to give her ex-pupil what 
^e called a few hints. 

" Now, my dear," she said, " I've got a 
few words to say to you, and the first 
of these is, remember, you are not going 
among gentle-folk." 

Hilda smiled at this good-temperedly. 

" Eich people can buy nearly everything," 
continued Miss May, " but they can't buy 
.&»e feelings. They can get fine houses, fine 
.carpets and curtains, but they can't get the 
gentle deUcacy of the well-bom in a hurry. 
I m an old woman now, and have gone 
through life in a dependent position, and 
therefore I'm a good judge — ^the lower and 
the more vulgar people are, the ruder and 
more inconsiderate they are to anyone who 
is obliged to work for their daily bread." 

** I can understand that," said Hilda. 

" Well, I suppose that is natural," said 
.Miss May, pithily. "However, to go on 
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with the ladies — you see I give them the 
title by courtesy — ^who are coming here 
to-day to see you, are not real ladies. 
They are the wife and daughters of a 
Mr. Moxam, who is a merchant in the city, 
and a very rich man; and they presume 
on this, and are very disagreeable young 
women in consequence." 

" Still they want music lessons ? " said 
Hilda, laughing. 

"They want a young person — ^pray re- 
member you will be considered a person at 
Florentia Villa — to practise daily with the 
young ladies, so that (as Mrs. Moxam 
graphically remarked) the favoured young 
person may ^push them on.' Their 'pa/ 
she says, is anxious they should be first- 
rate musicians, and they have expensive 
lessons twice a week, but they don't prac- 
tise enough. They want some one to 
grind them, in fact. Do you understand?" 

" I think so," answered Hilda. 

" And now, my dear, I wish to give you 
a hint," continued Miss May, "how to 
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behave to people with no grandfathers. 
You must " 

But here she paused abruptly, for a rap 
came to the room door, and the next moment 
Miss May's neat waiting-maid announced : 

**Mrs. and the Misses Moxam." 

"Ah, Mrs. MoxamI" said Miss May, 
advancing to receive her visitors perfectly 
at ease, for she always said that she had 
gone through so much that she would 
not be disconcerted if the king entered the 
room, though she did not specify which of 
their defunct majesties she would have 
received with composure. " Well, my 
dears" (this was addressed to the Misses 
Moxam) ; " and how are you this cold day V 

**Only pretty well," answered Mrs. 
Moxam, languidly. ^' In fact, as I tell 
Mr. Moxam, another year I am deter* 
mined to winter abroad. 

"Well, it's the fashion, you know," said 
Miss May. 

"And so essential to health," said Mrs. 
Moxam. 
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"Have you ever been abroad f 
winter?" asked Miss May, who b 
perfect knowledge that Mrs. Moxam 
had not. 

" Well, not exactly," replied Mrs. Mc 
hesitatingly. " But about this 3 
person of whom you spoke, Miss 1 
she added, changing the conversation, 
we see her?" 

" This is the young lady I mention 
you," said Miss May, moving her hai 
the direction of Hilda^ "Allow m 
introduce Miss Hilda Marston." 

Mrs. Moxam bowed coldly on th 
Hilda; and the Misses Moxam bowed ci 
Then all the three ladies looked her 
as they would have looked over a dre 
a shawl lying on a Unendraper's coi 
She was purchaseable also, so nati 
they thought they had a right to exs 
bar. 

" You — ah ! teach music, I think ? " 
Mrs,- Moxam, affectedly. 

" Yes," answered Hilda, the burning' 
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on her face betraying what she was feel- 
ing. 

*' Ah — well . Do you understand high 

class music, do you think? Are you com- 
petent to push on these young ladies after 
they have received instruction from Signor 
Salviati, whose charges, as perhaps you- 
are aware, are immense ? " 

''I — I — ^hope so," faltered Hilda, 

"Miss Marston is quite competent," 
interrupted Miss May, with decision, 
"otherwise I would not have recommended 
her. She is a young lady of natural 
muaical aJ>mty, and she has been well 
instructed" 

*"Ah, I dare say. Well, then. Miss 
Marston, what are your terms?" 

Then followed a poUte wrangle between 
Mrs. Moxam and Miss May about what 
terms Hilda should ask. Mrs. Moxam 
evinced a surprising meanness during Hm 
discussion for so fine a lady, and Miss May 
showed a good deal of the energetic sharp- 
ness which sometimes distinguished her. 
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While the two elder ladies were arguing 
the point, Hilda Marston sat covered with 
confusion and with her eyes cast down ; but 
the Misses Moxam looked occasionally at 
each other, and smiled superciliously. At 
last Hilda rose, and laid her hand entreat- 
ingly on Miss May's arm. 

''Don't say any more, please. Miss 
' May," she half whispered. " I'll take what 
Mrs. Moxam considers right." 

Mrs. Moxam heard the whisper and saw 
the girl's piteous look, and she grew in 
consequence a shade less hard. Miss May 
also slightly modified her demands after 
Hilda s appeal, and finally the ladies came 
to terms. It was then agreed that Hilda 
was to go every day to Florentia Villa, 
and practise music and singing for two 
hours with the Misses Moxam. For this 
she was to receive a certain remuneration, 
which Mrs. Moxam agreed to increase if 
she gave satisfaction. 

''And my son, Joe," said Mrs. Moxam, 
before she took her leave, with no small 
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pride in her voice and manner, "will, I 
dare say, sometimes join his sisters in 
their duets. He has a fine voice, a true 
bass I am told, but he wants a little 
cultivation they say, though for my part 
I think he sings extremely well as it is." 
*'My dear," said Miss May to Hilda, 
after their visitors were gone, "you must 
take care of youi' heart. Young Moxam, 
whose bass voice you are to have the 
honour of cultivating, is simply the most 
odiously vulgar, ill-bred young man I ever 
met, and that is saying a good deal." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" HOW WONDERFUL IS DEATH ! " 

While Hilda Maraton was thus beginning 
her new career in London, at a village by 
the sea, on the coast of Devon, Mrs. 
Hayward was dying. 

She knew it and he knew it, who watched 
and waited on her with a girl's tenderness, 
who, in accepting Sir George Hamilton's 
generous gift, had laid self aside. But for 
his mother's sake Hayward had done this, 
so that she might have every comfort and 
luxury to soothe her last hours. 

They were very peaceful ones. Outside, 
the morning sun was glittering and shining 
on the winter sea, whose waves came rippling 
and rolling into the bay. Inside, the mother 
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lay, with her hajid clasped fast in her son's ; 
while kneeling by the bedside, in solemn 
gentle tones, Horace Jervis, the curate, was 
reading portions of the Bible that he 
thought suitable to one who was so near 
a closer knowledge of their truth. 

Mrs. Hayward had not spoken for some 
hours. Her eyes were apparently closed to 
all outward things; and yet as the waves 
broke she seemed to hear them, for her 
fingers slightly moved, as if with instinctive 
sympathy to the sound. On her face was 
the pallor of coming death, but round her 
lips lingered, as if it could not go, the 
sweet and patient smile which had been 
one of her characteristics during the latter 
years of her life. 

Philip Hayward looked pale and haggard. 
He had been sitting up all night with his 
mother, and his face wa^ worn and 
sharpened. For her the heat and burden 
of the day were over ; for him the toil, the 
sweating brow, the weary task, were still 
to come. 
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" The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth 
them, and delivereth them out of all their 
troubles," read the curate ; " The Lord 
delivereth the souls of his servants, and 
they that put their trust in Him shall not 
be destitute." 

As he paused a moment, the dying woman 
began to murmur some inarticulate words> 
and both the young men started and looked 
in her face as she did so. They saw there 
was a strange and glorious change. The 
dim eyes had opened, and the closed lips 
moved. She was looking upwards, as if 
she saw beyond the narrow confines of the 
scene around. A look serene, but full of 
joy and wonder, had usurped the usual 
placid patient expression of her face. 

" She sees heaven ! " said the curate, in 
a voice of awe. 

" Mother ! mother ! " cried Hay ward ; and 
as that loved voice reached the ears that 
were about to close to earthly sounds, she 
looked back once more on her dear son's 
face. 
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" Mother, do you know me ? " again 
asked Hayward; and she answered by 
stretching out the hand that was not in 
her son's, towards Horace Jervis. 

"Be his brother," she said, addressing 
the curate in the husky tones of death, 
who eagerly sprang forward and clasped 
her hand. "Be a brother to my boy 
after I am gone." 

"I will," said Horace Jervis, fervently. 

" There will be no sighing nor sorrowing 
there, Philip," continued Mrs. Hayward, 

again looking upwards. " None — ^none ^" 

And then — even as she spoke — a glory 
that was not of earth again seemed re- 
flected on her face, her eyes once more 
lit up with wonder and delight, and, with 
a smile of ineffable joy and trust, the next 
moment her spirit had passed away. 

"She is with God," said Horace Jervis, 
falling on his knees, while Hayward gave 
a startled awe-struck cry. 

'* My brother !" then said Horace, holding 
out his hand. 
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*' Hush !" he added the next minute^ 
"she may hear still — grieve not her pa«rt- 
ing spirit by the thought of your dis- 
tress." 

So the two men knelt there still and 
silent. The waves came rolling and breaking 
into the bay. The voices of the children 
playing on the shore, and the harsh cries of 
the fishermen as they moored and unmoored 
their boats, broke at intervals on their ears, 
but they seemed to hear them like those who 
dream. They were in the presence of the 
mystery of Death. Between them and the 
woman who had just spoken, had come 
a silence that would end no more. The 
loving mother, the faithful friend, could not 
now speak words of comfort. She was 
gone! The awful and inevitable hour was 
come, when all that are bom of woman 
must taste of death. 



Later in the day, when the dusky evening 
had crept over the sea, and the mists had 
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wrapped the rocks and headlands^ making 
them seem weird-like and mysterious in 
the murky gloom, Philip Hayward and 
Horace Jervis were walking together on 
the shore. 

'* Pardon me, but I think you are wrong, 
Philip," said the curate. 

" Perhaps so," answered Hayward, gloom- 
ily, " but what matter ? I have nothing 
to live for now." 

'* Nay, do not say that," answered Horace 
Jervis. "We all have something to live 
for, all to hope for, all to toil for. The 
nobler and higher a man's career is, the 
more good he may do — ^therefore I wish 
my brother to be ambitious." 

The curate had a sweet thrilling voice, 
through which the truth seemed to vibrate, 
and as he spoke he gently pressed the arm 
of Hayward, on which he was leaning, who 
was deeply touched by the young man's 
kindness. 

" So you mean to keep your promise — 
to her ^" said Hayward, in rather a 
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broken voice. "Then I shall not be quite 
alone in the world." 

"Not as long as God spares me," an- 
swered Jervis, simply. "But as I was 
saying, I think you are wrong," he con- 
tinued. " This Sir George Hamilton seems 
an honourable and generous gentleman, 
and in accepting help fix>m him to push 
you forward in any career you may choose, 
you are incurring no debt. Remember, he 
is indebted to you for what no money 
could purchase." 

"There are reasons," said Hayward, 
briefly, "why I cannot accept any more 
favours from Sir George Hamilton. While 
my mother lived it was different. For her 
sake I would have done almost anything. 
Now I shall return to town, and Newcome 
will, I've no doubt, give me back my 
old post. 

"Do not decide hastily," urged the 
curate. " Come to me, at all events, first. 
I want you to help me with my work," he 
added, with a smile. " And, you must not 
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be angry — ^I think my brother is too good 
a man for a printer's office." 

"It gives me daily bread— that is 
enouffh," said Hayward : and he turned his 
hJr away to S the bitter emotions 
passing in his heaxt. 

Yes, these were bitter days for Hayward. 
Days when he learned that the man whose 
money he had taken, whose money had 
soothed and comforted his mother's last 
hours, was now wedded to Isabel Trevor, 
had been wedded the very day after he 
had accepted such a favour from his hands. 

When he knew this, pangs of shame, 
humiliation, of fierce anger and pain took 
possession of his heart. He fought and 
wrestled with these like a brave man, 
hiding his feelings for his mother's sake, so 
that she might pass her last days in peace. 
But there were dark hours that she knew 
not of, and groans wrung from his lips that 
the sea-birds only heard. Night after night 
he used to wander on the shore while the 
stars looked down on his restless agony. 
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Then the change came, and his mother's 
end drew nigh. The wild passion that tore 
his heart grew pale in the presence of death. 
The eternity that she was about to enter 
dwarfed the strongest and bitterest of 
mortal pangs. 

But though this was so, on one point they 
left him resolute. He would accept no 
further favours from Sir George Hauulton. 
Though by far the larger portion of the sum 
Sir George had forced upon him remained 
untouched in his hands after his mother's 
death, yet he gave orders for her frmeral 
to be conducted in the most simple and 
modest fashion He had made up his 
mind, in fact, to return Sir George's money, 
and to decline all further assistance from 
him. 

" She shall not taunt me for being a 
hanger-on of a rich man^ at least," he 
thought, with curling lip. Yes, he thought 
of her still. He was thinking of her when 
Horace Jervis urged him not to refuse Sir 
George's oflfer, when he decided to throw 
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away all chance of rising in life, and to 
content himself with unambitious toil. 

"These will give me my daily bread," 
he said, hol4 out his'stro^ bro™ 
hands, as the curate continued to urge 
him not absolutely to decline Sir George's 
proposal. 

"But what about the strong clear 
brain ?" said Jervis. " Will you hide the 
talents that are your Master's gift, or, as 
the good and faithful servant did, use them 
to the honour and glory of His name T 



CHAPTER IX. 

BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 

Mr. Hannaway had always been a great 
man at Massam. During Sir George 
Hamilton's prolonged absence from England 
he had the entire control of the estates, 
and had managed them with much prudence 
and discretion. He was a popular man also ; 
a man who was at once just and generous 
in his business transactions, and who was 
ever ready to help a neighbour in his hour 
of need. 

The late Lady Hamilton had, however, 
not liked him. He was too free a liver 
for her taste, and had moreover too loose 
ideas of morality to suit the strict. God- 
fearing woman who spent her quiet days 
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of widowhood aknoet alone at Massam 
Park. 

But stiU she did him justice. He waa 
a first-rate man of business^ and had no 
temptations to dishonesty. His father had 
left him a good fortune, and his professional 
income was large. He lived, in fact, more 
like a country gentleman than a lawyer, 
always riding a good horse, Mid hunting 
and shootins: refirularly. He was a hand* 

perous, and was a welcome guest at almost 
every house in the neighbourhood. 

He admired the nlw Lady Hamilton 
immensely, and used to go about saying so 
right and left. "She's a lovely creature," 
he would tell the jovial red-£aced farmers, 
who came to pay their rents at his office, 
when speaking of theu* landlord's new wife. 
"She is a splendid woman," he would say 
to the sporting squires he met on the 
himting field. "Wait imtil you see Lady 
Hamilton ; she's the greatest beaui^ I ever 
saw." 
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Public curiosity was thus excited about 
Isabel's appearance before she returned to 
Massam as a bride. There had always been 
a sort of mystery about Sir George Hamil- 
ton, and people had said things concerning 
his prolonged absence and its cause that 
they would not care to hear repeated now. 
Mr. Hannaway was supposed to know more 
of the owner of Massam's private life than 
he chose to tell. Men sometimes chaffed 
Hannaway about this, but he was always 
reticent. 

"He's been a lucky fellow," he would 
say now, on any of these allusions being 
made. "He's married the handsomest 
woman by far that I know." 

Then the news came that Lu Featherstone 
was going to marry Mr. Trevor, Lady 
Hamilton's father. This created a good 
deal of gossip and excitement in the neigh- 
bourhood also. The Featherstones were 
known to be in such difficulties, and Sir 
George Hamilton was known to be so rich, 
that people began to speculate and wonder 
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if Antony Featherstone would now get out 
of his troubles. 

Antony himself, on the strength of his 
daughter's engagement, boldly asked Mr. 
Hannaway to lend him a thousand pounds. 
But Mr. Hannaway was wary. He wished 
to keep on good terms with Antony, on 
account of his future connection with Lady 
Hamilton, but he was afraid of losing his 
money. He, therefore, advanced five hun- 
dred pounds to reckless Antony, although 
he knew that the property was mortgaged 
to the hall doors. He called, too, and 
complimented Lucinda so cordially on her 
engagement, after her return home, that 
Patty declared that she had nearly lost her 
heart to the good-looking lawyer. Alto- 
gether he was on pleasant terms with the 
Featherstone family, and when Sir George 
Hamilton wrote from Paris to announce 
the day of their proposed return to 
Massam, Mr. Hannaway rode over to tell 
the Featherstones. 

"Your future lovely stepdaughter," he 
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said, smilingly addressing Lucinda, " returns 
on Thursday. We really ought to get up 
some sort of demonstration to show our joy." 

But another letter that he received froia 
Sir George expressly forbade this. " Don't 
make any fuss about our return, pleaa^ 
Hannaway," wrote the baronet, "for you 
know I hate that kind of thing." And 
thus Mr. Hannaway's ideas of ornamental 
arches, of addresses from the tenantry, and 
speeches from Sir George and the beauti- 
ful Lady Hamilton, were all nipped in 
the bud. 

He went to the Park, however, to receive 
the bride and bridegroom, and was waiting 
on the terrace when they arrived. 

"Welcome home, Lady Hamilton!" he 
said, opening the carriage door; '*a thou- 
sand welcomes ! " 

Isabel answered him with a gracious smile. 
It was dark, but by the carriage lamps, and 
the lights from the house, she could see the 
lawyer s handsome face and his looks of 
eager admiration. 
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*' Well, Hannaway ? " said Sir George, 
and he shook his lawyer's hand. 

"You snubbed my ideas of welcome so 
cruelly. Sir George," said Mr. Hannaway, 
smiling, "that I dared not allow one of 
the tenants to know the exact time of your 
return. Would you believe. Lady Hamil- 
ton," he continued, addressing Isabel, ^' that 
Sir Greorge forbade us to express our 
feelings of delight and enthusiasm at the 
idea of your return ? He characterized my 
proposal as ' stuff that he hated ! ' " And 
Mr. Hannaway laughed, and showed his 
white and even teeth. 

"Nay, Hannaway, that is an exaggera- 
tion," said Sir George. 

"At all events, I was to do nothing," 
answered Mr. Hannaway. " In fact, I 
confess I felt afraid even to come to the 
Park myself — but the temptation was too 
strong." 

Mr. Hannaway dropped his voice as he 
uttered the last few words, but though Sir 
George did not hear them Isabel did. This 
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was what he intended. He wished the 
new Lady Hamilton to know that he 
admired her immensely, that he was ready^ 
in fact, to become her devoted slave. 

'*You will dine with us, of course, 
Hannaway ? " said Sir George, looking 
back as he was ascending the steps of the 
terrace ; and the lawyer answered that he 
would be only too glad. 

During this meal Isabel exerted herself 
to please, or rather to fascinate, Mr. Han- 
naway. She looked wonderfully beautifid, 
wearing a plain black velvet dress high to 
the throat, round which she wore a white 
ruff, her only ornaments being the diamond 
buttons of her bodice and a diamond 
ornament to fasten her ruff. 

"And what do you think," she said, 
smilingly addressing Mr. Hannaway, "of 
my fathers approaching marriage?" 

" I think," answered the lawyer dis- 
creetly, "that Miss Lucinda Featherstone 
is a very lucky young lady." 

"And a very clever one, I think," said 
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Isabel, with a scornful curve of her lip. 
But Sir George looked at her disap- 
provingly at these words, and so for the 
time she dropped the conversation. 

But during the evening (Sir George not 
being just then present • in the room) she 
resumed it. 

''I did not like to say much before Sir 
George and the servants," she said to Mr. 
Hannaway, who was obsequious in his 
attention to her, " but I am really horribly 
annoyed. Fancy being connected with 
Mr. Featherstone ! " 

''You see no probability of its being 
broken off, then ? " asked the lawyer. 

Not the least," answered Isabel. 
They are, I believe, to be married in 
a fortnight." 

" Of course, as a lawyer — I speak confi- 
dentially, Lady Hamilton — but of course, 
m my position I know of many things that 
might reasonably influence Mr. Trevor 
against Mr. Featherstone," said Mr. Han- 
naway, lowering his voice. " But then an 
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old man in love, you know ! " And he 
laughed. 

" A dotard's folly ! " said Isabel, angrily, 
'* What do you know against him, Mr. 
Hannaway ? Whatever you tell me I will 
not repeat." 

'* For one thing, he asked me the other 
day to lend him a thousand pounds on the 
strength of his new connexion," answered 
Mr, Hannaway, with a smile. 

" And did you ? " said Isabel, eagerly. 

" I gave him half the sum he asked 
for," replied Hannaway. " But this will 
show you what sort of man he is. 

'^ I know what he is ! " said Isabel, rising 
indignantly. " Can we do anything to 
prevent it, Mr. Hannaway? I would give 
much — oh ! how much — if I could ! " 

*^ I think, perhaps," began Mr. Han- 
naway, but just at this moment the door 
of the small dra\ving-room, where they were 
sitting, opened, and Sir George appeared, 
and, with a slight gesture, Isabel motioned 
the lawyer to be silent. 
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But she did not let the subject rest. 
Early on the followmg morning a special 
messenger brought to Combe Lodge (where 
Mr, Hannavvay lived) a little note from 
Isabel. It only contained a few words, 
but the lawyer's cheeks flushed and his 
eyes sparkled as he perused them. In 
Isabel's clear handwriting he read as fol- 
lows : — 

"Dear Mr. Hannaway, — Sir George has 
ridden out this moriiing. Can you come 
over at once ? I wish to renew the con- 
versation that was interrupted last night 
about L. F. — ^Yours truly, 

'* I, Hamilton." 

Ten minutes later Mr. Hannaway was 
on the road. A handsome gentleman he 
looked on his handsome bay horse as he 
rode along. He felt full of triumph and 
pride. What, this lovely woman trusted 
him, then? She was about to be con- 
fidential to him; to talk to him as she 
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would not talk to her husband, and about 
her father too ? 

" But Sir George is so gloomy," reflected 
the lawyer, with a self-satisfied smile 
passing over his good-looking face. . " No 
wonder a woman prefers a little more life 
and vivacity." And again Mr. Hannaway 
smiled. 

Isabel received him very winningly. She 
told him, in her light coquettish manner, 
that she thought she could trust him; 
that Sir George (here she shrugged her 
fine shoulders) was so gloomy and stem, 
it was impossible to be confidential with 
him; and then she plainly asked him to 
tell her the full extent of Mr. Feather- 
stone's shortcomings ; adding that it was 
only right that her father should be told 
of them. 

'^ But how ? " asked the lawyer. 

"I will write him an anonymous letter," 
answered Isabel boldly; and so at her 
bidding Mr. Hannaway told her all that 
he knew. 
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Mr. Featherstone was deeply in debt; 
he had disreputable connections of all sorts ; 
he drank, he swore. There was nothing 
bad, in fact, that he could do, that he did 
not apparently do, so as still to be out of 
the clutches of the law ; and half jokingly, 
half in earnest, Mr. Hannaway certainly 
described him as not a very desirable 
gentleman to be connected with. 

" I will write to papa, to-day," said 
Isabel, determinedly, ii 

"But do not post it here," said the 
lawyer. " Entrust yoiit letter with me, 
and I wiU run up to town with it to- 
morrow." 

It was a mad thing for a wife to do, was 
it not? But Isabel had at times a strange 
recklessness in her nature that made her 
defy alike conventionality and consequences. 
As for Mr. Hannaway, he was but too 
pleased. Before they parted they had 
arranged it all. Isabel was to write her 
letter in a disguised hand to Mr. Trevor, 
detailing all Mr. Peatherstone's enormities, 
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and during the following morning she 
agreed to meet Mr. Hannaway in the 
grounds of Massam at an appointed place. 
She never thought of how she was com- 
mitting herself in the man's eyes. She 
only thought, '' This stupid man is in 
love with me, and will always be ready 
to do my will." 

She carried out her foolish scheme in 
fiill. She wrote a letter to her father 
(purporting to be from an unknown fiiend, 
who was sorry to see a respectable gentle- 
man about to make a fool of himself), and 
in this letter she abused Mr. Featherstone 
and his daughters to her heart's content. 
Mr. Hannaway, to do him justice, even 
to please Isabel had said nothing against 
the girls. 

" Poor things, they are to be pitied ! " he 
told her, but Isabel showed them scant 
pity. She exaggerated in her letter Mr. 
Hannaway 's information, and she cast out 
imputations that he certainly had not 
made. Had the lawyer seen her letter 
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he probably would not have been so eager 
to post it. As it was, he was delighted 
with the commission, and felt that, as a 
man of gallantry, he could not refuse so 
fair a lady's command. 

They met at the appointed place on the 
following day, and Isabel gave him her 
letter. 

" I am giving you a great deal of trouble," 
she said, with her sweetest smile. 

" You could give me no trouble," answered 
the lawyer, with emphasis, and Isabel smiled 
again. 

He left Massam during the afternoon with 
a fair vision ever before his eyes. Isabel 
was so beautiful that she bewitched men, 
stealing their senses away from them, and 
making them forget right and honour. Mr. 
Hannaway never remembered that he was 
acting dishonourably to Sir George. He 
only thought that Lady Hamilton had 
trusted him; that the loveliest woman he 
knew had condescended to treat him as a 
friend. 
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So he went up to town with her letter 
and posted it, and then returned to his 
home. He told her what he had done in 
a few low-spoken words, when Sir George 
was standing in another part of the room, 
on the day following his return. Thus a 
completely confidential understanding took 
place between them, and Mr. Hannaway 
felt a proud and happy man to know that 
it was so. 

But the day was not over — the day of 
his return to Yorkshire, after he had posted 
Isabel's letter in town — when he was once 
more called in to her assistance. 

Isabel had been out driving during the 
afternoon, and was sitting in her luxuri- 
antly-furnished dressing-room, amusing her- 
self until it was time to dress for dinner, 
by turning out the contents of her jewel- 
box. This was a favourite occupation of 
hers. She loved the sparkling stones — 
loved their glitter, and had pleasure also 
in thinking of their value. One after the 
other she was now placing her diamond 
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lings on her slender white fingers. This 
one Sir George had given her, this her 
fkther, and so on. Then she came to the 
one she had coveted and secured, which 
had been taken from the poor unknown 
woman's body that had come ashore at 
amda. She examined thi« ooe BOW with 
some interest. For one thing they were 
splendid stones which composed the hoop 
that had encircled the dead finger and 
clung to it amid the wild waves. Then, 
for another, the inscription on the inner 
rim was remarkable — " To my Beloved'' A 
tale of romance and woe seemed to lie 
in these simple words. Where was the 
lover now who had caused them to be 
inscribed, perhaps kissed them in his fond 
hour of love ? His *^ beloved " now lay in 
the little churchyard of Sanda-by-the-Sea •; 
but where was he who had placed the 
gKttering stones on the hand of her who 
had met so drear a fate? 

Isabel was vaguely thinking some such 
thoughts as these when her maid, after 
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rapping at her dressing-room door, appeared. 
"My lady," she said, "your father, Mr. 
Trevor, has arrived, and wishes to see you 
immediately." 

For a moment Isabel felt disconcerted^ 
but the next she quickly recovered herself. 

" Indeed ! " she said. " Show him up 
here at once. What can he have come 
for ? " 

The maid departed to do her bidding, 
and Isabel at once pulled off the ring 
which had belonged to the dead woman, 
and threw it back into the jewel-case, 
the lid of which she put down. She did 
not wish her father to see this ring. He 
had been annoyed by her keeping it to 
begin with, and before her marriage he 
had told her that he thought it right 
that, she should return it to his custody, 
so that if at any time the woman's rela- 
tions should appear to claim her property, 
that it might be ready for them. 

But Isabel had declined to comply with 
this very reasonable request. 
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" It will be time enough to give it up 
when somebody asks for it," she had said; 
and nothing that Mr. Trevor could say- 
to her on the subject had any influence 
over her. So it remained among her 
rings, though Isabel had never worn it 
since her marriage, nor previous to it, in 
the presence of Sir George. She was 
afraid, in fact, that if he noticed it he 
would wish her to return it to her father, 
and she had determined that she would 
not give it up. 

So she shut her jewel-box, and a moment 
later her father entered the room. Her 
first glance at his face showed her that 
Mr. Trevor was in a terrible rage. The 
old man's face was pale — ^almost grey — 
his eyes had a fierce, fixed look, and the 
hand that he just touched Isabel's with 
was cold and trembling, 

" Papa," she said, '^ I am so surprised 
to see you. Have you just come ? " 

" I have come on most disagreeable busi- 
ness," jerked out the squire, " Shameful 
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business, I call it!" he added, raising his. 
voice. 

"Some scoundrel, some male or female 
wretch !" said the squire, almost shouting 
in his rage, "has written me a letter — a 
letter I received this morning — ^and I have 
come to investigate it. I shall not leave 
a stone unturned to discover] the perpe- 
trators of so gross an outrage." 

*'.What is it about V said Isabel, look- 
ing at her irate parent with some inward 
sense of amusement. 

" About ? It's about my marriage," 
roared the squire. " Here it is." And ha 
tore an open letter from his waistcoat 
pocket. " It begins," he continued, placing 
his double gold eye-glasses on his high nose, 
which, however, was trembling and snorting 
so with rage that the glasses dropped oflP. 
" It begins," he repeated, replacing them and 
going nearer the toilet lights on Isabel's 
dressing table, and commencing reading — 
" * Sir, — This is written by one who regrets 
to see a respectable gentleman Uke you, wha 
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has arrived at such a respectable age.' — 
There !" shouted the squire, almost beside 
himself, "What do you think of that? 
Respectable age, indeed ! Confounded 
impertinence — age, indeed !" 

"Well, papa, aren't you of a respect- 
able age V said Isabel, unable to resist a 
smile. 

" No impertinence, if you please, Isabel," 
said the squire, recovering his dignity. 
" You may think this is a joke, but I do 
not. I not only do not think it a joke," 
he added, " but I intend to punish, and 
punish severely also, the perpetrators of the 
outrage. He, or she, or they, have commit- 
ted themselves," he continued. "A name 
is mentioned ;" and the squire referred to 
the letter he held in his trembling hand, 
" the name of Mr. Hannaway, Sir George's 
law man and agent, and through him I 
shall trace the offender." 

" What does the letter say ?" said Isabel, 
holding out her hand for it. 

It was, no doubt, a shameful letter. It 
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went on to say (Isabel coolly read her own 
words with an unmoved countenance). It 
went on, then, after referring to Mr. Trevor s 
" respectable " age, to give an exaggerated 
account of Mr. Featherstone s life and ill- 
doings. But this was not all. It insinuated 
that if Mr. Trevor knew all that was to be 
known about the lives of Patty and Lucinda 
Featherstone, he would not i be so ready 
to marry one of them. *^ To prove," it 
ended in, " that this letter is written 
in good faith, the writer received sure 
information that Mr. Featherstone had 
asked for a loan of a thousand pounds, on 
the strength of his daughter's engagement, 
from Mr. Hannaway, the lawyer and mana- 
ger of Sir George Hamilton's estates, and 
that that gentleman (Mr. Hannaway) had 
actually been induced to advance five 
hundred." 

"Perhaps it is all true," said Isabel, 
laying down the letter on the dressing table 
after she had finished reading it. 

" It is not true !" said the squire, again 
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raising his voice. " It is a base tissue of 
lies written for a purpose ; but it will have 
no eflfect upon me. Whoever wrote it may 
tremble," continued Mr. Trevor, glaring 
wrathfully at Isabel, ''for if it were my 
own child I would expose and punish the 
offender." 

Just as the squire concluded this threat 
Sir George came into the dressing-room. 

^'Mr. Trevor!" he said, in surprise, 
holding out his hand. 

Then Mr. Trevor, almost choking with 
rage, began his story again. He had re- 
ceived this shameful letter. He had been 
insulted. The person who wrote the letter 
must have had some motive. Mr. Trevor 
was determined to discover who that 
person was. 

He jerked out these sentences, literally 
white with rage. Then Sir George held 
out his hand for the letter, and as he read 
it, he also could scarcely forbear to smile, 
until he came to the imputations cast upon 
Lucinda and Patty. When he had read 
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these, and finished the letter, he handed it 
back to the squire. 

" It is a shameful letter," he said. " The 
best way to come to the end of it is to send 
for Hannaway at once. If he has lent this 
money to Mr. Featherstone he will know 
to whom he has mentioned the fact, and 
if he has not done so he will certainly tell 
us the truth." 

'^Well, send for him at once then," 
said the squire. 

" At least, let us dine first," said Isabel, 
with a little shrug of her shoulders. 
"And, gentlemen," she added, smiling, 
"pray will you go away> and allow me 
to finish my toilet ? " 

" I will send for Hannaway," said Sir 
George, as he left the dressing-room. 

*' I will find out who has done it," said 
Mr. Trevor, determinedly, as he also dis- 
appeared. 

Sir George, before he dressed for din- 
ner, did send for Mr. Hannaway. He 
wrote as follows : — 
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'* My Dear Hannaway, — ^Mr. Trevor is 
here, and wishes to see you this evening. 
Some person has been ill-natured enough 
to write him an anonymous letter. Your 
name is mentioned in it as having ad- 
vanced a certain sum of money to Mr. 
Featherstone on the strength of his 
daughter's engagement. If this is true, 
and you lean remember (and choose to 
tell) to whom you mentioned the fact, 
Mr. Trevor hopes to trace his anonymous 
correspondent. If it is not true, I doubt 
his being able to do so. 

*' Come over as soon as it is convenient 
to you. — ^Yours, very truly, 

G. Hamilton. 

Sir George despatched this letter to 
Combe Lodge, by one of the grooms, 
about half-past seven o'clock, and Mr. 
Hannaway received it just as he was sit- 
ting down to his well-cooked and luxu- 
rious dinner. Before that meal was ended 
another note was brought to him, which 
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another groom had conveyed from the 
Park. This was from Isabel, and had 
been written in her dressing-room after 
her father and husband had left it, and 
then entrusted to her maid. The lawyer 
opened this second epistle and read these 
words : — 

"DijAR Mr. Hannaway, — ^Papa is here, 
and is in a terrible rage. He is going 
to ask you whom you told that Mr. 
Featherstone had borrowed the money of 
you, and he thinks through this to trace 
his friendly correspondent. I depend upon 
you completely. Decline to tell him ; 
and, of course, I know nothing. It will 
all end in nonsense, if you are true. — 
Yours most sincerely, I. H.'' 



CHAPTER X. 



Isabel's friend. 



Mr. Hannaway always took pains with 
his personal appearance. He liked to be 
considered what he really was — a good- 
looking, well-dressed man ; but he took 
extraordinary pains to look well before he 
started for Massam, after receiving Sir 
George and Lady Hamilton's letters. 

He snuled to himself as he stood ar- 
ranging his brown whiskers and reddish- 
brown moustache before the glass. It 
tickled his sense of humour to think of 
the encounter that was coming. The vain 
old man (as he mentally designated Mr. 
Trevor), wounded in his tenderest feel- 
ings, was no match, he thought, for him. 
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Mr. Hannaway was a vain man also, but 
he knew the world too well to show this 
openly. He was generally called "a good 
fellow," and deserved in many things this 
appellation. That is, he was generous, 
courteous, and agreeable. But he loved 
Mr. Hannaway well. His easy conscience 
was satisfied with his own life, and he 
meddled very little, and cared less, for 
the lives of others. He was so prosperous 
and self-satisfied, indeed, that he could 
afford to speak good-naturedly generally 
of his neighbours. 

So he ordered his carriage and drove 
to Massam. The familv were at dessert, 
the butler told him when he anived 
there ; but without further ceremony he 
desired that functionary to announce him. 
Sir George rose courteously to receive 
him when he was ushered into the small 
dining-room, and Isabel extended her slen- 
der hand in welcome. But Mr. Trevor 
only pompously bowed his white head. 
He felt in such a rage that he could 
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have been civil to no one ; and somehow 
he felt that Mr. Hannaway was mixed 
up with his anonymous letter. 

''Have you dined, Hannaway?" asked 
Sir George. 

"Thanks, I have," he replied. "I was 
just sitting down to dinner when your 
note anived," and Mr. Hannaway smiled. 

Sir George smiled also. The butler had 
now left the room, and Isabel, her hus- 
band, her father, and Mr. Hannaway only 
were present. So Sir George began : 

" I wrote to you about this anonymous 
letter that Mr. Trevor has received," he 
said, addressing Hannaway. 

" Yes, indeed ! " said Mr. Trevor, putting 
on his double gold eye-glasses with a jerk. 

"Yes," said Mr. Hannaway inquiringly, 
as if he wished to hear further. 

"Your name is mentioned in it, it 
seems," continued Sir George. " You ar6 
stated to have told the writer that you 
had just lent Mr. Featherstone five hun- 
dred pounds/* 
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"Yes," again said Mr. Hannaway, mth 
much cahnness. 

" Is this true, sir ? " asked Mr. Trevor, 
unable to control himself fuiiiher. "'Have 
you lent Mr. Featherstone five hundred 
pounds, and if you have, who have you 
told that you have done so?" 

"Do you think that I should be justi- 
fied in answering either of these questions, 
Mr. Trevor?" said Mr. Hannaway. 

" Do I think so ? " said Mr. Trevor, in 
a loud voice. "Yes, I do tlunk so. I 
have received a disgraceful letter, a shame- 
fill letter, and your name is mentioned in 
it as having given the miscreant who 
wrote it certain information. Did you, I 
ask, give that information ? And to 
whom ? " 

Mr. Trevor asked these two last questions 
in his most magisterial manner. But the 
severe dignity that imposed on the country 
folk round Sanda had no effect on Mr. 
Hannaway. He did not smile, but he 
looked as if he would have liked to do so. 
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"You have never been a professional 
man, Mr. Trevor," he said, after a moment's 
pause, " therefore perhaps you do not know 
the rule of honour among us poor men 
who have to make our bread out of people's 
secrets. For a lawyer or a doctor to tell 
what he knows would be most inexcusable. 
If I had lent Mr. Featherstone money, I 
should be most unlikely to tell it." 

" But you did tell it ! " said Mr. 
Trevor, .very indignantly. 

" To whom ? " asked Mr. Hannaway, 
with provoking calmness. 

"Sir," shouted Mr. Trevor rising from 
his seat, " I am not accustomed to be 
spoken to in this manner. Unless you 
tell me, I shall conclude you have some 
motive for shielding the cowardly mis- 
creant who has tried to stab Mr. Feather- 
stone in the back. Nay, I shall think 
that you yourself 

"Hush, Mr. Trevor 1" said Sir George, 
interrupting the angry old man. " I 
cannot sit here and allow such words as 
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those to be applied to Mr. Hannaway at 
my table. I have known him for years, 
and have ever found him a stricdy honour: 
able man." 

A faint colour passed over Mr. Hanna- 
way's clear skin, and a faint twinge of 
conscience through his heart at these words 
of Sir George. He, however, made no 
acknowledgment but a slight bow. 

" Really, papa," said Isabel the next 
minute, rising from her place at the table 
also, '* I'm fairly tired of the subject. 
Most probably Mr. Featherstone, in some 
'jovial hour,' as I believe he calls a 
known weakness of his, which we might 
designate by a harder name, has himself 
told that Mr. Hannaway has been kind 
enough to lend him this money — ^at least, 
if Mr. Hannaway has ? " she added, looking 
smilingly at the lawyer. 

Mr. Hannaway smiled in reply. He 
thought this was clever of Isabel, so he 
returned her lead. 

" I am sorry to offend you, Mr. Trevor,' 
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he said, speaking respectfully but firmly; 
*'but I am not at liberty to repeat the 
details of any business transactions which 
have passed between myself and Mr. 
Featherstone. If Mr. Featherstone chooses 
to make confidants of his boon companions, 
that is no affair of mine." 

"And you mean to tell me, sir " 

continued Mr. Trevor, glaring at Mr. 
Hannaway. 

" I mean to tell nothing," said Mr. Han-: 
naway, with great gravity. " Sir George 
here would indeed have a right to mistrust 
his confidential lawyer if I were to do so." 

It was now Sir George's turn to colour, 
which he did all over his usually pale face. 
Then he at once sharply stopped the 
conversation. 

"Mr. Trevor," he said, addressing his 
father-in-law, " Isabel has probably given 
you the true explanation of this loan of 
five hundred pounds. Mr. Featherstone is 
an involved man, as I suppose you know, 
and he is also a very convivial one. He has 
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boasted, most likely, of this money, which 
Mr. Hamiaway is fairly justified in declining 
to give any information about. I would 
advise you to question Mr. Featherstone 
himself, and in the meantime we may as 
well talk on some pleasanter subject.'* 

So Mr. Trevor was forced to be silent, 
and sat down again, and tried to speak with 
calmness about other things. He hated 
this cool easy lawyer, who sat there smiling 
just as if nothing disagreeable had passed. 
Nothing disagreeable had passed to Mr. 
Hannaway's ideas, for it would have taken 
many Mr. Trevors to disturb Mr. Hanna- 
way's serenity. 

When he rejoined Isabel in her drawing- 
room, he said a few words to her very 
quietly. 

" What a clever Uttle lawyer you would 
have made. Lady Hamilton ! '' he said and 
he smiled. 

" I thank you," repUed Isabel. ^' Always 
be my friend," she added, and for a moment 
«he put out her hand, which the lawyer took. 
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"I will," he answered fervently, and 
looked straight into her face. Nothing more 
passed between them. Sir George came up 
and talked to Hannaway; talked about 
leases and politics, and Mr. Trevor sat 
pretending to read the Times in an easy 
chair, but in reahty he was nursing his 
wrath. He would be at the bottom of this 
business yet, he determined. This cool- 
headed, ilpud^t la^er nught xefuse U. 
answer his questions, but he would force 
Mr. Featherstone to do so. He would go 
over to Featherstone the first thing in the 
morning, and he would learn the truth at 
any rate about this money. 

Poor Mr. Trevor! He retired to bed 
early, thinking that he would hear every- 
thing from Mr. Featherstone in the morning. 
Mr. Hannaway did not retire to bed early, 
and before he did so, he wrote a little note 
to graceless Antony, which was as follows : — 

" Dear Featherstone, — ^Your proposed 
son-in-law, Mr. Trevor, has received an 
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anonymous letter from some person or 
persons ill-disposed to you and your family, 
and in it a certain monetary transaction 
that has lately passed between us is related. 
I fear that in some of your merry hours 
you must have told this, for the old gentle- 
man attacked me this evening with great 
fury on the subject. Of course I told him 
nothing, and I advise you to be equally 
reticent. Say ^some enemy has done this.' 

^' Yours faithfully, 

''W. P. Hannaway." 

*'P.S. — You may (if I am any judge 
of character) expect a storm to-morrow, 
in the early morning." 

This note was lying on Mr. Featherstone's 
breakfast table when he came down to break- 
fast the next morning, so that by the time 
Mr. Trevor arrived at Featherstone, both 
Antony and his daughters were fully pre- 
pared to receive him. 

Antony had a touch of humour in his 
composition, and he got himself up as the 
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respectable paterfamilias^ to the best of his 
ability, for the occasion. He had been an 
adept at making fishing flies in his youth, 
and he brought out the old paraphernalia, 
and laid some half-made flies, that had been 
begun twenty years ago, on a newspaper 
before him. Alas ! the shaking hands could 
not now have finished them so as to gull 
the most unwary trout that ever meandered 
in a stream. But the whole thing had a 
piscatorial and rural appearance, and Antony 
felt that they added to the virtuous effect 
of the tableau. Then Patty brought her 
work, and sat down by her father ; but Lu 
was restless, and could not settle in the 
fEimily scene. There was, in truth, an innate 
honesty about this girl that made her hate 
deceptions of all sorts, and though she was 
going to marry an old man for his money, 
she meant to be a good wife to him, and act 
honestly all her days. 

In his heart Antony fully believed that 
he had been the delinquent about repeating 
the story of the five hundred pounds. So 
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many things had he told, and totally forgot- 
ten that he had done so in the morning, 
that why not this ? He sat there, with his 
fishing flies before him, trying to remember 
who it was likely he had made a confidant of 
He had been very "jolly,'* as he called it, 
on the strength of this very five hundred 
pounds, and his daughter's engagement 
combined, and his evening conversations 
were, therefore, mostly a blank to him. 

"But it was a confounded ill-natured 
thing, whpever wrote to old Trevor about 
it," he decided. That Mr. Hannaway had 
something to do with it he never for a 
moment suspected. 

Presently a carriage was heard approach- 
ing the house, and then the door bell rang, 
and a few minutes later Mr. Trevor was 
ushered in on the family scene. 

" Mr. Trevor ! " exclaimed Antony, as 
the squire was announced, jumping up, 
and extending his hand, as if in great 
surprise. 

"You did not tell us you were coming,'^ 
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Lu faltered out, as she also shook hands 
with her betrothed, 

"I have come on a most painftd busi- 
ness," said the squire, hesitatingly. 

" A painful business ! My dear sir, what- 
•ever is the matter ?" said Antony. 

" I have received a letter," explained Mr. 
Trevor, rather nervously, " a shameful letter 
— anonymous, of course — abusing you and 
your family ; and as a voucher of the 
writer's good faith, it is aflfirmed that 
you — it's a most unpleasant thing to 
say, Mr. Featherstone, particularly before 
ladies." And Mr. Trevor bowed to the 
girls. 

"Nay, my dear sir, out with it!" said 
Antony, with an assumption of good-natured 
eaae. " Hard words don't break bones, 
you know." 

" Well, then," continued Mr. Trevor, " as 
a voucher of good faith, the writer affirms 
that on sure information he knows that you 
asked Mr. Hannaway, the lawyer here, 
to lend you a thousand pounds since your 
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daughter's engagement, and that he did 
lend you five hundred ! " 

" No such good luck," said Antony, 
shaking his head and smiling. '^ Hanna- 
way is a rich fellow, and a good fellow, 
and I heartily wish he would take it into 
his head to be as generous as your anony- 
mous correspondent makes out." 

"Then am I to understand," hesitated 
Mr. Trevor. 

"That I've not got it," answered Antony, 
with a laugh. " In truth, my dear sir," he 
continued, "though this is a fine property," 
(and he looked out of the window at his 
mortgaged acres as he spoke), "what with 
one expense and another, I couldn't lay my 
hand on five hundred pounds in hard cash 
at this moment. No, indeed, I couldn't," 
wentj on Antony ; and he shook his head 
thoughtfully, as if he were considering 
where he could get it. 

The squire hummed and hawed. A 
father-in-law without five hundred pounds 
in hard cash was not exactly a pleasant 
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prospect; but still Mr. Featherstone was 
evidently such an honest open fellow, 
thought the squire. Reckless, perhaps, but 
honest. Yes, that was a great thing, de- 
cided Mr. Trevor; and so his brow cleared. 

"Then I suppose," he said, "all the 
other information that the letter contains 
is equally false as this story about the five 
hundred pounds?" 

" I dare say, I dare say," answered 
Antony jauntily. " It's as easy to tell a 
dozen Ues as one, you know." 

"Perhaps you had better read it," said 
Mr. Trevor, and he put the letter into 
Antony's hand, who read it through with 
an unabashed countenance (though he 
knew that a great deal of what was in 
it was true), but with many exclamations 
of wonder and contempt. 

" I could not have believed it," he said^ 
after he had finished its perusal. "Unless 
my own eyes had seen it, I could not 
have believed that anyone could have in- 
vented such a tissue of falsehoods." 
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Then La put oat her hand. ''Let me 
read it, papa," she said, and as she did 
so tears rose in her eyes. 

" It is a crael letter," she said, indig- 
nantly. " Patty and I don't deserve it. 
We may have had to do things that 
rich girls do not do, but we have never 
— I don t care who says it or who be- 
lieves it — ^we have never done anything 
to be ashamed of." And this was strictly 
true. 

" My deal" girl ! " said Mr. Trevor, 
advancing to her and taking her hand, 
" do you think I would believe anything 
against you ? The reason that I have made 
this inquiry is that I am so indignant 
that anyone should dare attack your good 
name. But do not think that an anony- 
mous scribbler could irifluence me. I chose 
you to be my future wife from my own 
judgment of your amiable and attractive 
character, and that judgment I can rely 
upon." 

" You are very good," said Lu, and 
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she put her hand softly into the old 
man's. She felt grateful to him for trust- 
mg her ; and gratitude, after all, is not a 
bad foundation for the beginning of love. 



CHAPTER XI. 

RANK AND FILE. 

While great doings went on at Massam, 
and all the people in the neighbourhood 
who considered themselves in a position 
to do so, crowded round Isabel to do her 
homage, Hilda Marston was fighting her 
way amid the vast army of the toilers of 
the earth. She was getting on pretty 
well. Besides her two grown-up pupils 
at Florentia Villa, she had got one or 
two young children in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and one or two humbler pupils 
in the immediate vicinity of where she 
lived. 

So when Christmas dawned — Christmas, 
which came to Isabel in her splendid 
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home, surrounded by everything that 
wealth could procure, it came also not 
quite unhappily to her late companion. 
For one thing it brought little Ned. This 
new mouth to feed — ^this new care seemed 
to brighten Hilda's life. The boy had 
never- been in London before, and it was 
therefore a region of dehght to him. 
Hilda took him to the bazaars, and 
bought what she could for him out of 
her slender means, and tried a'l she 
eould to make his young life pleasant to 
him. The shop windows, too, were an 
unending source of delight to him. The 
pantomimes Hilda could not afford, though 
Ned frequently expatiated on his desire 
to behold one. 

** We must wait till the ship comes 
in," Hilda used to say. 

" Oh, bother the ship," Ned would 
answer, with the thoughtless selfishness 
of a boy. *' Don't you think you could 
treat us just to one, Hil ? " 

But Hilda was forced to decline. One 
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treat meant many shillings, shillings too 
rare and precious to be thus disposed of; 
and so Master Ned had to content himsdf 
with reading the bills of the various 
theatres^ and speculating to Hilda on 
which entertainment would probably ba 
the best. 

But a great pleasure was in store for 
them both. Miss May arrived one 
morning during the Christmas hoHdays, 
and took them back to Brixton with her 
to spend a few days. Octavia Lodge 
proved a sort of earthly paradise to 
Master Ned. It happened to be a snow- 
storm while he was there, and the boy 
had the run of the grounds, and could 
make snow men and snow balls to hi& 
heart's content. 

But this was not all. A day came 
*when Miss May told him that she wa& 
going to take his sister and himself that 
evening to the pantomime in Drury Lane. 
Ned could not contain his joy. He was- 
ready dressed in his outer-coat and warm 
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scarf and mittens long before the time 
to starts and when they did start in the 
tramway-car that went down the road, 
no boy in the best appointed carriage in 
London went that night to the theatre 
with a happier heart. 

Humble people, after all, have their 
pleasures as well as great ones. Miss 
May was pleased to see the httle lad's 
pleasure, and Hilda also enjoyed the 
prospect before them, and looked well 
and handsome — so handsome tiiat she 
attracted the attention of a young gentle- 
man, of very meagre and impleasant 
appearance, who edged up nearer to the 
party, and finally addressed Miss May, 
who had been sitting with her head 
determinedly turned to the window, since 
she had recognized him. 

" I say, ain't you Miss May, who keeps 
tiie school ? " at last asked the young 
gentleman, laying one of his ugly hands 
upon Miss May's arm, who turned sharply 
round on being thus addressed. 
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"Yes, I am Miss May, she answered. 
And how are you, Mr. Joseph Moxam?" 
Oh, pretty well," replied Mr. Joe. "I 
say," he added, putting his long nose and 
protruding teeth close to the old school- 
mistress's face, "is that one of your 
pupils?" and he indicated Hilda by a 
slight movement of his thumb. 

" No," answered Miss May, briefly. 

" Pretty girl, uncommon pretty girl ! " 
continued Mr. Joe, eyeing Hilda approv- 
ingly. " I say, old lady, introduce me, 
won't you ? " 

" Don't see any occasion, Mr. Joe," re- 
plied Miss May. 

" Oh, yes ; do now," said Mr. Joe, and 
to her great annoyance. Miss May was 
thus forced to do so. 

"Miss Marston," she said, coldly, "Mr. 
Moxam." 

" Miss Marston ! " repeated Mr. Joe ; 
" why, you are not the girl who teaches 
music, are you ? " 

" Yes, I am," said Hilda, rather amused. 
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** By Jove ! '' exclaimed Mr. Joe, as if in 
the uttermost astonishment, and then he 
collapsed, sitting gazing at Hilda contem- 
platively during the rest of the journey. 

" Where are you going ? " he said, at last, 
to the party generally. 

"To the pantomime," replied little Ned, 
grandly, before the ladies could speak. 

" Which one ? " asked Mr. Joe. 

'* To Drury Lane," again answered Ned. 
"They say it's the best." 

" I wouldn't mind going with you," said 
Mr. Joe, looking at Miss May. 

"Thank you," said Miss May, curtly; 
" but we don't want any gentlemen. " I'm 
an old woman, and can take care of Miss 
Marston — and mean to," she added. 

So she would have nothing to say to Mr. 
Joe, who, however, grew profuse in his 
offers, pressing the ladies to have supper 
with him; but Miss May was firm. 

" Thank you, no," she said. " Good even- 
ing, Mr. Joe." And Mr. Joe was obliged to 
leave them, but this accidental encounter 
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afterwards brought some very disagreeable 
consequences to Hilda. 

But she forgot all about Mr. Joe Moxam 
when she got into the theatre. As for little 
Ned, his usual loquacious tongue grew silent 
with astonishment and awe. Once, how- 
ever, he gave vent to his feelings. This 
was during one of the transformation 
scenes, when the fairies seemed to his 
dazzled eyes most beautiful to behold. 

" I say, Hil," he said, pulling at his 
sister s dress, " are these real women, now ? 
They can't be the common sort, like you, 
Miss May?" 

Hilda laughed merrily at the question. 

" My dear," she said, " I Ve no doubt if 
I were dressed up and painted that I would 
look just as well." 

" Don't believe it," replied Ned, seriously, 
shaking his curly head. "You're not bad 
looking, but oh, you could never look like 
them." 

They had a nice little hot supper when 
they got home, and the day remained im- 
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printed for some time in Ned's memory 
as one of the red letter days of his exist- 
ence. He was never tired of telling about 
the treat to Hilda when they returned to 
their lodgings, and took a more intense 
interest in theatrical affairs than ever. 

What distressed Hilda very much was 
being obliged so constantly to leave him. 
On these occasions Master Ned naturally 
resented being shut up in two small rooms, 
and therefore insisted upon roaming about 
the streets at his pleasure. Hilda was 
always afraid that he would get into some 
mischief or other, and, we may be sure, 
gave him many charges each day before 
she set out on her ordinary duties. 

The next time that she went to Florentia 
Villa after meeting Mr. Joe Moxam in the 
tramway car, that young gentleman walked 
into the drawing-room, where she was giving 
his sisters their lesson. 

" Well, Joe," said Ellen Moxam, lookii^ 
round as he entered, ** are you going to 
have a lesson?" 
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" All right," replied Mr. Joe, and without 
taking any notice of Hilda he went up to 
the piano, and joined in the duet they 
were singing in one of the most discordant 
voices imaginable. 

"Put me right when I'm out," he said 
to Hilda; but to put Mr. Joe right was 
beyond Hilda's capabilities. 

However, he seemed quite satisfied with 
his own performances, though his elder 
half-sister Miss Moxam once or twice 
(after her usual fashion) said something 
unpleasant to him. But Mr. Joe, though 
it was not usual to him, kept his temper. 
He was facetious indeed after his manner, 
and grinned out his prominent teeth, and 
made jokes, and demeaned himself in 
what he believed to be a highly attrac- 
tive way. When the lesson was over he 
bowed to Hilda, and left the room be- 
fore she did, and Hilda felt certainly 
more comfortable after he was gone. 

She walked down to the railway station, 
as she intended travelling to Victoria 
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station by train, and having taken a 
second-class ticket, stood waiting on the 
platform. Great, then, was her annoyance 
at seeing the mean little form of Mr. Joe 
Moxam emerge out of the darkness; and 
the next moment he had walked up to 
her side. 

"Well, you see," he said, with his 
odiously familiar air, " I have not lost 
sight of you ! Couldn't say much, you 
know, before those old sisters of mine, or 
they would have made a fine row ; but I 
wanted to have a little talk to you, for 
all that." 

Hilda felt so annoyed that she did not 
know what to say. 

"Couldn't beUeve at first that a good- 
looking girl like you was a music teacher," 
continued Mr. Joe. "You ain't the style 
somehow. Drab coloured skins and an- 
cient, that lot, mostly. But here's the 
train. I'm going to see you home, if you 
will allow me ? " 

"Oh! please don't," said Hilda; but 
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Mr. Joe was peisist^it. He sat dose to 
Hilda in the railway carriage^ and paid 
her coarse compUments, and altogether 
made her Tery Tmeomforiable. Lackilj, 
there was a respectable-lookmg man in 
the carriage, or Hilda would have been 
yet more annoyed. As it was, she felt 
greatly relieved when they reached Vic- 
toria Station ; but she found even then 
that Mr. Joe was not to be shaken oK, 

" 111 see you home. Don t be prudish. 
What nonsense r he said, when Hildas 
politely, but coldly, bade him good evening. 

"Thank you, but I would rather you 
would not," said Hilda. 

" You are too pretty a girl to walk 
about alone,** said Mr. Joe, with one of 
his grins ; and so he followed Hilda^ or 
rather walked by Hilda's side along the 
platform in front of Victoria station. 

But in the crowd, suddenly Hilda came 
face to face with Philip Hayward. She 
knew him at once. He looked paler and 
thinner, but that was all. 
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'• Mr. Hay ward ! " she said, stopping, 
and she held out her hand. 

Then Hayward looked down at the 
flushed, rather startled face before him, 
and he recognized Hilda. 

'* Miss Marston ! " he said, kindly ; "I 
never expected to see you here." 

"No," answered Hilda. "But," she 
added, timidly and quickly, " will you turn 
with me ? I have something to tell you 
—about little Ned." 

"Of course I will," said Hayward, and 
he turned as he spoke. 

"Oh!" said Mr. Joe insolently to 
Hilda, " I was in the way, was I ? An- 
other young man, eh ? Oh ! " he exclaimed 
the next instant, looking up and remem- 
bering Hayward, "its you, is it? Well, 
good evening to you both," he added, " I 
wont spoil sport," And with a nod to 
Hilda he turned away. 

" What does that fellow mean ?" asked 
Hayward, quickly. " Do you know him ?" 

"I teach his sisters music, and he came 
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into the room to-day," answered Hilda^ "and 
he annoyed me very much in the train." 

" Annoyed you ! " repeated Hayward 
sharply. •* He has not been rude to you, 
I hope?" 

"Only by forcing his company upon 
me/' replied Hilda. " But do not let us 
talk of him any more. Do you know 
that I am living near here now, and 
who do you think is living with me ? " 

"I cannot guess," said Hayward. 

"Your old pupil, little Ned," said Hilda, 
smiling. "Won't he be delighted to see 
you ! He often speaks about you." 

" And he has left Mr. Irvine ?" asked 
Hayward. 

" Yes—" and Hilda blushed. " You know 
— I offended Mr. Trevor somehow, and — 
he declined any longer to pay for poor 
little Ned's education, and as I could not 
afford to keep him at Sanda, I try to teach 
him myself" 

" I must come and give him a lesson in 
Latin sometimes," said Hayward, smiling. 
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" Will you ? I shall be so glad if you 
will." And Hilda blushed and looked very 
pleased as she spoke. 

" Yes, indeed I will," answered Hayward 
kindly ; and then, when they reached Hilda s 
modest home, he accepted her invitation to 
go in. 

The street that she lodged in was a quiet 
little street, and the people of the house 
were humble but respectable. The husband 
was coachman to a nobleman in one of the 
adjoining squares, and the wife and landlady 
had been a cook. They had one son, who 
was a groom in the same stables, and they 
kept the dining room of the house for 
themselves, and let the neat little drawing- 
room and bedroom above. This Hilda had 
taken, and she had no particular reason to 
repent having done so. Mrs. Bargate, the 
landlady, was a kind woman, with a warm 
heart and a warm temper. Mr. Bargate, 
the coachman, was ruled by Mrs. Bargate 
in all things, and smoked his pipe through 
all domestic storms; and the household. 
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therefore, might be fairly considered a very 
quiet one. 

Mrs. Bargate opened the house door for 
Hilda and Hayward, and she smiled as 
she did so. 

"Well, Miss Marston," she said, "it's 
well you're back. Master Ned has been 
making a fine row with the cat next door." 

" Naughty boy !" said HSlda, and she ran 
upstairs ; and as she opened the drawing- 
room door, a great grey cat, with every hair 
on its tail erected, sprang past her, and fled 
down stairs, followed by Master Ned, all 
excitement at the chase. 

But Hayward caught him by the arm 
after he had escaped past Hilda. 

"Well, Master Ned," he said, "this is 
fine play. Whatever have you been doing 
to the cat ?" 

" Teaching her to walk in walnut shells," 
answered Ned; and then, recognizing Hay- 
ward, he exclaimed : " Oh ! Mr. Hayward, 
is it you T 

" Yes, it's me," said Hayward, still holding 
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the boy's arm. " Come, old fellow, let the 
cat alone." 

" She's only one on," confided Master 
Ned, wistfully, alluding to the walnut shells. 
"If Hil had only came in a minute or two 
later, she would have had four." 

Well, never mind," said Hayward, 
come up now ;" and so, holding Ned by 
the arm, he followed Hilda into her sitting- 
room. 

It was a neat little place. A tasteful 
woman's hand had evidently arranged the 
furniture, and added some small decorations 
to the original stiff neatness of its appear- 
ance. 

" You will stay and have some tea with 
us ?" said Hilda, turning to Hayward, who 
smiled, sat down, and drew Master Ned on 
his knee. 

Master Ned became very jubilant over 
his old master's re-appearance. 

"So you're living in London, too?" he 
said. " That's jolly ! You'll take me out 
to see things sometimes, won't you ? Girls 
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^re all very well, you know, but Hil's 
frightened by crowds and that lot, and so 
shell scarcely go anywhere. But well go 
together, won't we T 

While Ned was making these arrange- 
ments for his future amusement, "Hil" 
had gone out of the room to seek her 
landlady, the ex-cook, and make arrange- 
ments for Hayward's refreshment. Mrs. 
Bargate was quite agreeable. She cooked 
a dish of chops to perfection, and some 
fish, and in half an hour the little party 
of young people in the drawing-room 
were sitting enjoying their humble re- 
past. 

Hilda had a bright fresh colour in her 
face and a glad light in her eyes. She 
was so pleased to see Hayward, to see 
some one she had known before, and in 
whom she had always felt a strong in- 
terest. 

" Of course you were at Lady Hamilton's 
wedding ? " said Hayward quietly, as the 
meal went on ; but Hilda noticed the 
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effort with which he said, these simple 
words. 

"Yes," answered Hilda, "I was at the 
breakfast, though not at the church. It 
was very quiet — only the two Miss Feather- 
stones were there — and you've heard the 
news about Mr. Trevor, I suppose ? " 

"That he has married Miss Feather- 
stone ? " answered Hayward. " Yes, I 
have heard. I have heard lately once or 
twice from Sir George Hamilton, and he 
told me about it." 

After his mother's death, Hayward had 
written to Sir George Hamilton. He 
had written courteously and gratefully, 
returning at the same time by far the 
larger portion of the money that Sir 
George had advanced to him during his 
mother's illness. In this first letter 
Hayward had made no allusion to Sir 
George's marriage. He merely told him 
the fact of his mother's death, and grate- 
fully declined all further assistance. "Mr. 
Newcome will take me back, I believe," 
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he added, "and the salary he ^ves me 
will satisfy my modest wants." 

Sir George was annoyed at this letter. 
He showed it to Isabel, expressing himself 
strongly on the subject. 

" If he is so very independent, why not 
let him alone ? " said Isabel, carelessly, 
who had almost forgotten Hayward by 
this time in the new pleasures and excite- 
ment of her life. 

"You forget what I owe him," said Sir 
George, gravely. 

"But if he won't take anything," an- 
swered Isabel, "you are not to blame." 

"He is sensitive, proud, and refined," 
said Sir George, "and these qualities only 
make me respect him more. That fooUsh 
fancy he took for you, Isabel" 

Isabel shrugged her fine shoulders. 

"But it was so, love," said Sir George, 
" and it hurts his pride, therefore, to accept 
anything from me. But I shall not allow 
this feeling to come between us ; I mean 
always to be his friend." 
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So Sir George had written several times 
to Hayward since his mother's death. But 
Hayward had gratefully decKned all Sir 
George's offers, though he had not quite 
declined his friendship. He had returned 
to his old employer, Mr. Newcome, and 
was agreeably surprised when, shortly after 
he had done so, Mr. Newcome voluntarily 
proposed to double his salary. This increase 
did not come out of Mr. Newcome's purse. 
Sir George, in fact, finding that Hayward 
declined help from him, determined in- 
directly to assist him. A correspondence, 
therefore, had taken place between Sir 
George and Mr. Newcome, and the im- 
mediate consequence of this was that 
Hayward's salary was doubled. 

The printer regarded Hayward often 
now, through his small shrewd eyes, with 
positive astonishment. That a man would 
refuse such offers was to Mr. Newcome 
almost incomprehensible. Yet he knew 
it was so. Sir George made no secret to 
the printer of his wish to help Hayward, 
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and his reasons for doing so. But Mr. 
Newcome kept Sir George's secret. It 
suited him to do so. He got a good man 
for a low salary (the part that came out 
of his pocket), and he got credit for being 
a generous man with Hayward, which he 
was not. 

The first thing that Hayward did with 
the larger means at his command was to 
return all the money he owed to Sir 
George. Sir George thus received his 
own money back, as it were, but he did 
not think less of the young man for his 
scrupulous honesty. Then Hayward sent 
back the parson's ten pounds. The Rev. 
Matthew's kind eyes grew moist as he 
read his old tutor's letter, and learned 
that he was alone in the world. He 
immediately wrote pressing Hayward most 
cordially to pay a long visit to Sanda ; but 
Hayward could not leave his work, and to 
have seen Sanda again would only have 
recalled most painful memories. 

Thus, when Hayward met Hilda Marston 
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in London, he was once more the *^ reader " 
in Messrs. Salkeld and Newcome's establish- 
ment. He told Hilda this, and then gradu- 
ally the conversation drifted to Hayward's 
mother. Ned perched himself on his old 
tutor's knee, and they sat round the fire 
and talked. Hilda's sweet womanly sym- 
pathy and her gentle questions about Mrs. 
Hayward's illness, touched Hay ward; and 
he found himself telling Hilda of his 
mother s death, of Mr. Jervis's kindness to 
her, and how, when she had felt her end 
approaching, she had sent for the curate 
and asked him, with her last breath, to be a 
brother to her son. 

" And he is a brother," said Hayward, his 
earnest face lighting up when he spoke of 
his friend. * ^ Without him I could not have 
borne her loss ; he has been everything to 
me, and he is — but why talk of him? — you 
will think I am an enthusiast if I were to 
tell you my real opinion of Horace Jervis." 

" What is he Hke ?" asked Hilda, with 
interest. 
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'* He has a good face, made absolutely 
beautiful by its expression," answered Hay- 
ward. " Somehow you think of heaven 
when you look in Jervis's face." 

" Oh ! Mr. Hayward !" 

"And his life," continued Hayward, "is 
the most utterly self-denying one that it is 
possible to conceive. He has a good fortune, 
but how does he spend it ? Literally in 
going out into the highways and byways, 
and helping the poor. He seeks not those 
who sit in the high places of the world, 
but those who are hungry, sick, and in 
prison." 

"A good and faithful servant," said Hilda, 
thoughtfully. 

" It is impossible to live with him, I 
think," said Hayward in a low tone, "and 
not to believe." 

A great change, indeed, had come over 
Hayward's heart since his intimacy with 
Horace Jervis. After Mrs. Hayward's death 
Philip had returned to town with the curate, 
and had spent a week or two with him, and 
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had thus seen much of his daily Ufa. That 
practice is better than precept is an old 
adage^ and a sort of calm seemed to come 
over Hayward's restless dissatisfied heart 
when he found himself constantly thrown 
with a man who sought not happiness or 
gain for himself, but simply the good of 
others. He had an aun in life, at least, 
Philip Hayward perceived ; an aim which 
he followed with sure serenity. He was not 
tossed backwards and forwards by the waves 
and tides of circumstances around him. 
As lie stood on the shore of Time, his eyes 
were fixed on the great ocean of Eternity. 
Unconsciously his perfect faith influenced 
Hayward. He who had cried out in his 
despair, and whose soul had been crushed by 
the idol he had set up, now began to reahze 
that there were many other things to Uve 
for than a selfish and absorbing passion. 
Horace Jervis always spoke of things here 
as for a little while. He prized not, there- 
fore, the treasure that the ** moth and rust 
doth corrupt." Between the starlight and 
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Upon this question being asked, little 
Ned smiled and wriggled. He had, in £su^ 
not been paying much attention to the 
conversation, but had been vaguely contem- 
plating the possibility of Hayward taking 
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him some evening to see the representation 
of the " Forty Thieves," of which he had 
seen engaging pictures (the " forty thieves " 
being enclosed in brown jars) pasted on 
the city walls. 

Before Hilda and Hay ward parted that 
night, they agreed that each alternate even- 
ing Hayward was to call and give little 
Ned a lesson in Latin. 

" And you must tell me," said Hayward, 
kindly shaking Hilda's hand in farewell 
before he left, "if ever my interesting 
connexion, Mr. Jos. Moxam, annoys you 
with his company again." And Hayward 
smiled. 

Hilda smiled also as she returned Hay- 
ward's hand-shake. This evening had been 
very bright to her. It seemed to the poor 
girl that in all that great city she had 
now one person at least whom she could 
call a friend. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AN UNEXPECTED BLOW. 

The next few weeks were very jolly ones 
for little Ned. Hayward not only taught 
him Latin (which Ned felt he could have 
dispensed with), but he also took him to 
nearly every sight in town suitable for his 
years. The Zoological Gardens and the 
pantomimes were, however, his greatest 
delight. Hilda sometimes went with them 
to the gardens, and while Ned was gazing 
with entranced delight at the animals. Hay- 
ward and Hilda would walk together. They 
soon grew very intimate with each other. 
They were not unlike in mind, but Hilda 
was gentler and not so enthusiastic as Hay- 
ward. It seemed almost as if she were the 
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older of the two during their conversations. 
Yet this was not so ; her training in the 
school of adversity, perhaps, had been longer, 
or at least she had learnt to bear herself 
more meekly and wisely along life's trouble- 
some way. 

But they were great friends — lovers Hay- 
ward never contemplated that they should 
be; for his means were utterly inadequate 
to maintain a wife, and, besides, it seemed 
to him that his heart was dead and cold. 
He had exhausted all its emotions, he 
thought, in the deep and ardent love that 
he had lavished on Isabel Trevor. He 
knew now that love had been an unworthy 
one. He had given it unworthily, unthink- 
ingly, for the sake of the beautiful face and 
winning tongue; and he had reaped the 
bitter fruits. But he had loved her too 
well soon to forget the exquisite pleasure 
and the cruel misery she had caused 
him. 

Hilda saw quite well that Hayward was 
not in love with her. She had seen him in 
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love with Isabel; and she knew that the 
even kindness of his manner to herself 
sprang from a very different feeling to the 
jealous engrossing one of love. Was this 
knowledge pain to Hilda ? If so, she made 
no sign. She was not a girl to let a man 
see that she cared for him more than he 
cared for her, or in any way to seek to gain 
his affection. She accepted his friendship, 
and an incident which presently occurred 
made her feel that she had a right to be 
grateful to him, and to show her gratitude. 
This happened through the unwelcome 
agency of Mr. Joe Moxam. This young 
gentleman had continued to annoy Hilda, 
and during her visits to Florentia Villa 
frequently came into the room while his 
sisters' singing lessons were going on, and 
would glance knowingly with his odious 
little green bloodshot eyes at Hilda when- 
ever he had an opportunity of doing so 
unobserved. Then twice he had met her 
when she was returning home, and had 
insisted on escorting her to the station. 
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But a crowning injury was yet to come, 
and one which Hilda felt in her unpro- 
tected position that she was compelled to 
resent. 

One evening she received a letter by thei 
post from him, whose purport at first she 
really could not understand. It commenced 
as follows : — 

" My dear girl, don't go humbugging on 
any longer, but let a fellow who likes you 
see you sometimes, though for reasons we 
both know, our meetings must be for the 
present under the rose '* 

And so on. 

Hilda's face turned literally scarlet as 
she read the impertinent words ; and when 
Hayward called in the evening to give 
little Ned his Latin lesson, she placed the 
vile letter in his hands. 

" You said you would speak to this 
person if he insulted me," she said. " What 
do you think of this ? " 
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Hayward read the letter through with 
an angry frown. Then he put it in his 
pocket. 

" Let me answer it," he said. " Insolent 
scoundrel ! " 

"You — ^might tell him at least not to 
annoy me any more/' continued Hild^ 
beginning to be afraid of getting Hayward 
into some trouble. " Surely if he knew 
who I am — ^if he knew I was bom a lady " 
— and Hilda blushed — "he would let me 
alone." 

"Whether you were born a lady or not 
he has no right to molest you," answered 
Hayward. " I'll tell him to-morrow that 
if he ever speaks to you again I'll horse- 
whip him." 

And Hayward carried his intentions into 
eflfect. He went down on the 'following 
morning to his uncle's place of business in 
the City, and found there (after sending 
up his card) his uncle and Mr. Joe Moxam 
in their private office. 

He spoke civilly to his uncle, who had 
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heard of his connection with Sir George 
Hamilton from his brother-in-law, New- 
come, and was, therefore, inclined to treat 
him with more respect than usual. Then 
he turned to Mr. Joe. 

" Can I have a few words with you ? " 
he said, and Joe looked rather uncomfort- 
able, and fidgeted on his high office stool. 

" With me ! " he said. ^* What can you 
want with me ? " 

" Just to say a few words," answered 
Hayward; and so after winking at his 
father, Joe Moxam descended from his 
stool, and followed Hayward into the 
street. 

*^Mr. Moxam," said Hayward, as soon 
as they got there, drawing out from his 
pocket the letter Mr. Joe had addressed 
to Hilda, " you sent this to a young lady 
I've known for some time." 

"Who do you mean ? " asked Mr. Joe, 
sharply, his yellow skin turning suddenly 
red. "What business of yours is it, if I 
chose to write letters to any girl I like?" 



^ 
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"It is if you write to this young lady," 
answered Hayward. 

" Lady ! " sneered Mr. Joe. " A fine 
lady, who goes out to give lessons for a 
few shiUings ! " 

"Yes, Miss Marston is a lady," said 
Hayward; "and moreover, she is a lady 
whom I mean to protect from receiving 
such insulting letters as this." 

" You mean to protect, indeed !" retorted 
Mr. Joe. "You are a fine protector, I 
must say — a fellow who only the other day 
came begging to the governor to "get you 
something to do to keep you from starving." 

Hayward could scarcely restrain himself, 
but he did. 

" I came to give you warning to-day," 
he said, coolly enough, after a moment's 
consideration; "but if you write again to 
Miss Marston, or address her, or annoy 
her in any way, I'll horsewhip you." 

Mr. Joe turned almost livid with rage. 

" You !" he screamed, " you, you beggar ! 
You horsewhip me ! See if you dare." 
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"I will dare if you don't leave Miss 
Marston alone," answered Hayward ; and 
then, without another word, he turned and 
left Mr. Joe, who kept muttering ' impre- 
cations and vengeance for some time after 
on " Newcome's beggarly clerk," as he 
designated Hayward. 

Hayward did not tell Hilda of this en- 
counter, but his blood was up, and he deter- 
mined to keep his word, and really horse- 
whip Mr. Joe Moxam if he annoyed the 
poor girl any more. He knew the hour 
that she returned from Florentia Villa, and 
on the following evening, after arming him- 
self with a serviceable whip, he took the 
train to Brixton, and was loitering on the 
road leading to the station, when Hilda 
passed him, walking very quickly. A 
minute later Mr. Joe Moxam pounced out 
of a shop near the railway bridge, where 
he had been waiting for her, and imme- 
diately joined her. 

" My dear girl," began Mr. Joe, " don't 
wAlk so fast." 
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" Don't speak to me, please," said Hilda. 

" Nonsense !" said Mr. Joe, rudely laying 
his hand on her shrinking arm, and trying 
forcibly to detain her, while Hilda gave a 
half cry of fear, and endeavoured in vain to 
shake off his odious grasp. But the next 
minute, with a scream of terror, Mr. Joe 
had released her, for a stinging cut from 
Hayward's whip (who by this time had 
overtaken them) fell across his face, and 
he turned hastily round to see who was 
his assailant. 

" There !" cried Hayward, " take that, 
and that ! Remember, I gave you warning. 
Scoundrel, to persecute an unprotected 
girl !" 

But as the third lash fell, with a shriek 
of terror Mr. Joseph fled. He ran as fast 
as his feet could carry him straight into 
the station, and when a few minutes later, 
Hayward and Hilda entered it, he was 
clinging spasmodically to a policeman. 

" There !'' he screamed, when he saw 
Hayward and his whip appear, " that's him ! 
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I give him in charge. He's assaulted mel 
I give him in charge ; do you hear ? 
take him up !" 

For this assault Hay ward was summoned 
the next morning to the police court. Mr. 
Joe gave his evidence with the bitterest 
rancour, describing himself as walking inno- 
cently down the road, when he was sprang 
upon by the ruffian before them, who, 
without any provocation, struck him across 
the face. 

Perhaps Hayward's appearance was in 
his favour, but the magistrate asked him 
what he had to say to this. Hayward 
repUed by handing Mr. Joe Moxam's 
letter to Hilda to the magistrate for per- 
usal. 

^' That was my provocation, sir," he said. 
** That letter was addressed to an old friend 
of mine, the daughter of a clergyman, and 
a young lady of the highest respectability, 
by the person who accuses me of assaulting 
him. I called upon him after reading the 
letter, and by the lady's wish requested him 
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never to address her again, or I would 
horsewhip him— which I did." 

The magistrate read the letter, and then 
returned it to Hayward. 

"It is. a disgraceful letter," he said, " to 
address to any lady, or indeed any respect- 
able woman. Am I to understand that 
Mr. Moxam did annoy this lady again 
after you spoke to him on the subject?" 

Then Hayward related what had hap- 
pened, how Mr. Joe had sprang out of 
the shop, and rudely seized Hilda's arm; 
and on this testimony being corroborated 
by witnesses, the magistrate dismissed the 
case. 

" You assaulted the young lady," he said, 
addressing Mr. Joe, "and it was the duty 
of any man to protect her. I trust that it 
will be a warning to you in future not to 
annoy innocent women with your base 
advances. I do not attach any blame to 
Mr. Hayward." 

Nothing could exceed the indignation of 
the Moxam family at this occurrence. It 
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appeared in the police reports, and Mr. Joe 
was chaffed by his male and female acquaint- 
ances until his life was simply a burden to 
him. Old Mr. Moxam was furious. He 
went down to his brother-in-law Newcome's 
oflBlces, and demanded that he should at 
once dismiss Hayward, or repay him the 
two thousand pounds that he had advanced 
to the printer. 

But Newcome took high ground. He 
declined to dismiss Hayward ; said it served 
him (Joe) right; and as for the two thou- 
sand pounds, he would see about it. 

"You shall see about it, and hear about 
it, too, sir," roared Mr. Moxam, purple with 
rage, "if you keep this ungrateful scoundrel 
in your service ! What ! Didn't I educate 
him? Didn't I keep him from starving? 
— and to drag my name before the public 
like this!" 

"Maria utterly spoils that lad of yours, 
that's the truth," said Newcome. 

"Well, sir, spoilt or not spoilt, it's no 
concern of yours," answered the angry old 
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man, seizing his hat. "But that money I 
lent you is a concern of yours; and if it 
isn't paid up this day fortnight, I'll proceed 
against you, as certain as my name is Joseph 
Moxam, after this day's work." 

The money, however, was paid up before 
the stated time. Mr. Newcome, in fact, 
had an interview with Sir George Hamilton 
concerning it, and became his debtor for 
the amount instead of his brother-in-law, 
Moxam's. We may be sure he made a 
good case out to Sir George. He was not 
going to give up his brave clever young 
friend, for any man's bullying — but, then, 
this confounded two thousand pounds. 

He managed it all very cleverly. Sir 
George thought better of the printer, and 
so did Hayward, after the affair. As for 
Hilda, she was very grateful to Hayward, 
though she received an indignant note of 
dismissal at once from Florentia Villa in 
consequence. 

But she had got a few more pupils now, 
and kept on hoping that she would get 
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more still. Miss May, however, was, or 
pretended to be, angry about it. She told 
Hilda, sharply, that she had no business to 
have acted as she had done; and that she 
should have protected herself from Joe 
Moxam's advances. 

*'You forget you have your bread to 
make, I think," remarked the old lady, 
*'My dear, young women who have to go 
out into the world are required to have 
no fine feelings." 

But it drew Hilda and Hay ward closer to 
each other, and that was really very sweet 
to poor Hilda's heart. She had a right to 
be grateful to him now, she told herself; a 
right to trust and confide in him, when he 
had risked so much for her sake. 

Thus things went on. The winter passed 
away, and the pale cold spring came as if 
imwillingly. Then, just at the end of 
March, — poor little Ned, over whom Hilda 
had watched with such tender care, sick- 
ened and grew ill. 

How he caught it no one knew. Whether 
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the poison came in the white miste, or 
whether some infected child or person had 
touched him in the streets, they could only 
surmise ; but the boy was struck with fever, 
and with a sinking heart HUda heard the 
opinion of the doctor when she first caUed 
him in. 

" It is a bad case of scarlet fever," he 
said ; " the boy is very ill." 

*'He — ^is not in danger, I hope?" Al- 
tered Hilda. 

The doctor declined at this early period 
of the case to give any positive opinion. 
He recommended Hilda to get a nurse; 
he prescribed for poor little Ned, and then, 
after promising to call again in the morning, 
he went away. 

It was night when Hilda (after becoming 
alarmed at her little brother's increasing 
illness) had sent for him, and when in 
about an hour after the doctor s departure, 
Hayward called, the poor girl completely 
broke down. 

^'Ohl what shall I do?" she sobbed. 
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"I shall have to give up my pupils. Oh! 
Ned, poor little Ned ! " 

Hayward did his best to comfort her. 
She must not distress herself about her 
pupils, he told her. As for money, that 
would be all right. She could pay him 
back when little Ned got well. And Hay- 
ward smiled and took her hand. These 
were kindly words. Poor Hilda had been 
breaking her heart as she sat by the little 
sufferer's bed during the last hour. If she 
gave up her pupils they would starve, she 
thought; and she must give up her pupils 
while the house was infected by a danger- 
ous disease. 

But Hayward tried to cheer her, and 
offered his services also to sit up during 
the night with the sick boy. This HUda 
would not hear of, but she felt grateful to 
him. She looked up into his face, with 
her soft grey eyes, ahnost piteously. 

^^ Oh ! if he gets worse ! " she said. 

" We must hope he won't get worse," an- 
swered Hajrward, trying to speak hopefully. 
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But he also felt uneasy. The boy was 
m high fever, and wandered in his talk. 
As Hilda sat through the dismal hours of 
her night watch little Ned's brain took 
strange fancies, and he frequently addressed 
the forty brown jars that he had seen 
depicted on the walls, supposed to contain 
the forty thieves, and which he imagined 
were standing in the room, tenant-ed by 
their celebrated guests. 

It was a dreary night watch. The girl, 
ftdl of her sad thoughts, heard hour after 
hour pass eternally away. On the bed the 
little fevered patient tossed and struggled. 
Then he began to cry, and call for " Papa," 
— ^the father who on his death-bed had 
confided this child of his old age to his 
daughter's care. Poor Hilda cried too. 
Had she done her duty to him, she was 
thinking; had the struggling life that they 
were forced to lead led to this dire illness, 
perhaps to the child's death? 

" Oh God, spare him, spare him I " prayed 
poor Hilda many a time during her lonely 
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vigil. But when dawn broke little Ned 
was no better. The doctor came about 
nine o'clock, and looked very grave after 
he had examined his young patient. 

"He is very ill," he said; "it is a bad 
case." And with these words ringing in her 
ears Hilda was forced to sit down and write 
to her pupils; was forced to write to her 
sister Marian; and forced to face the pain- 
ful reality that for the present she was 
deprived of the means of winning their 
daily bread. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

A HESITATING ANSWER. 

Poor little Ned continued very, very ilL 
Some days there seemed to be reasons for 
hope, and some days hope seemed quite 
to pass away. Through all this dreary 
time Hayward acted as Hilda's faithful 
friend. He came daily, and brought what- 
ever luxuries he thought the sick child 
could take, and he asked his employer, 
Newcome, to advance fifty pounds of his 
salary, as he wished to assist a sick friend. 
Newcome opened his sharp little brown 
eyes to their widest extent upon this re- 
quest being made to him. 

"Why, ye don't mean to say," he said, 
*^that you are such a " (he was going 
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to say "fool," but stopped himself when he 
remembered Sir George Hamilton) "that 
you're such a soft one as that ? To borrow 
money to help a friend ? " 

Hajrward laughed. 

" Yes, I am such a fool," he said; " so 
will you oblige me?" 

Newcome had no objection to this. He 
fancied some day or other, through Sir 
George's agency, that Hayward would 
become a great man, and he was anxious, 
therefore, to give him no oflfence. He was 
also undoubtedly pleased at the idea of the 
thrashing that his nephew, Mr. Joe, had 
received from Hayward's hands. He had 
many a secret grudge to repay this objec- 
tionable young man. He had even con- 
descended to chaff Hayward on the sub- 
ject, and had asked him if he had been 
horse-whipping any more young scamps 
lately. . 

So Hayward continued on good terms 
with his employer, and did not absolutely 
dislike his work. It was not degrading. 
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at all events ; for the worst written book 
he was ever called upon to read did not 
approach in vulgarity and lowness of 
thought such men as his uncle and cousin 
Moxam. 

On the second or third day of little 
Ned's illness, he took Hilda the fifty 
pounds he had asked Newcome to advance, 
and placed the notes in her hand with a 
smile. 

The girl burst into tears when she saw 
them. 

"No, no, I cannot," she said;^ "not all 
these — I might ask Lady Hamilton for a 
little help — ^you too are poor." 

"Yes," answered Hajrward, still smiling, 
**but not too poor to help a friend. We 
must try to pull little Ned through — and 
—you don't mind my saying this ?— but I 
wish you would not ask Lady Hamilton 
for anything." 

Then Hilda dried her eyes, and held out 
her hand, which Hayward took. 

" God will bless you," she said in a voice 
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broken witih emotion. " You have truly 
helped the fatherless and the poor." 

Thus all anxiety about money was over, 
for the present at least; but still little 
Ned got no better. Sometimes he lay in 
a stupor^ and sometimes he raved and 
wandered, but it aU ended in the same 
thing. It was a bad case, as the doctor 
had told Hilda from the first, and gradu- 
ally Hilda almost ceased to hope. 

One evening the end seemed very near. 
The child lay gaspiBg, panang-^gglh>g, 
as it were, with death. Hilda stood in 
tearless agony by the bed, holding up the 
little sufferer, trying vainly to reUeve him. 

It was a piteous sight. By-and-bye 
Hayward came quietly into the room, and 
stood also by the bed. He, too, thought 
the end was drawing near. Suddenly, he 
went up to Hilda, and whispered. 

" Hilda," he said, " would you like to 
see Jervis?" And he coloured like a girl 
as he asked the question. 

Yet he felt this young man might bring 
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them some comfort. The very presence of 
his serene and perfect faith, which left 
all things so confidently in the hands of 
God, might, he thought, console Hilda in 
this trying hour, and thus he asked if he 
might bring his friend. 

"Oh, yes," said Hilda, eagerly. "Yes." 
Anything — ^if they could but do anything ! 
Mrs. Bargate, their landlady, had shaken 
her head and prophesied with the freedom 
of her class during the evening "that it 
was no good trying anything now." But 
it is hard, very hard to believe that we 
can do no more. So Hayward went for 
Horace Jervis, and half-an-hour later the 
young curate entered the room. 

" He had a face like a benediction." Un- 
consciously, Hilda looked up for hope and 
comfort in the serene grey eyes that were 
bent so kindly upon her. And he had some 
to give. He had stood by sick beds and 
death beds so often, that he was familiar 
with the needs alike of the sorrowing and 
the dying. He could tell of the peace which 
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the world giveth not, and cheer the startled 
summoned soul with words of hope and 
pardon. . 

He knelt down by little Ned's bedside 
and prayed; but the child heeded him not. 
The fluttering spmt was dulled by the 
mysterious link that bound it to the 
stricken-fevered frame. And yet mda 
felt thankfiil that the curate had come. 

"Will you come again?" she said, with 
streaming eyes, before he left; and in his 
gentle, kindly way, Mr. Jarvis promised to 
do so. 

*VBut do not be afraid," he said. "You 
are not forsaken. God is keeping watch 
over the child." 

How often Hilda thought of these words 
during the night ! G6d was keeping watch 
over the child. Whether he lived or died 
he had still a father in heaven, and some- 
how this thought seemed to lighten the load 
of responsibility that had weighed on the 
poor girl's heart. 

She told something of this to Hayward. 
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*' I have blamed myself," she said. " If I 
had married, little Ned might have been 
so differently brought up in every way. 
This is what my sister says. I thought 
only of myself." 

" If you had married ? " repeated Hay- 
ward, in surprise. 

"Yes," answered Hilda, blushing. "I 
never told you, but Mr. Trevor asked me 
to be his wife before I left Sanda. This 
was why he would do nothing more for 
Kttle Ned. I — I fear I was selfish." 

"No," said Hayward, warmly, "you were 
a good and honest girl. Never marry a 
man you do not love ; if you do, you will 
be false to all that is true and noble in 
your heart." 

Hilda blushed more deeply still at these 
words, and her head fell. Life seemed so 
diflScult to her, and there were so many 
things hard to understand. This illness 
of little Ned's, for one thing. She had 
been doing her best. She had tried to 
be honest, and had preferred a life of 
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toil, almost of penury, to taking a false 
oath, and swearing to love the old man 
who had asked her to many him. And 
yet all this evil had come upon her, and 
the shadow of a great grief. 

This did not lighten as days went on. 
Little Ned fought with death, and after a 
weary struggle the grim foe seemed for a 
time to leave the child ; but the marks of 
that deadly fray remained. The strong, 
healthy, mischievous, merry Uttle boy was 
gone. What Hilda had left was a pale 
drooping child, almost deaf, and with some 
other painful dregs of the dangerous dis- 
order through which he had passed. 

He was now a constant care. It took 
all Hilda's time to attend to his fretful 
wants, and to soothe and try to amuse the 
poor Httle fellow, who such a short while 
ago had been so well and strong. Then 
grim care came to add to Hilda's troubles. 
Her late pupils declined to receive her after 
having scarlet fever in the house; and 
what was Hilda to do? 
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Horace Jervis and Hayward were more 
than good to her. The curate would never 
allow her to despond. He was greatly 
interested in her, and almost daily he came 
to see Uttle Ned. The poor boy was 
threatened with hip disease, and Jervis 
took him to one of the most eminent 
surgeons in London, and spared no expense 
in endeavouring to restore his health. 

All this threw the curate constantly with 
Hilda. Hayward had told him of her 
refusal of Mr. Trevor s offer, and the girl's 
sweet, unselfish, tender nature, her noble 
struggles for independence ; and her patient 
endurance of poor little Ned's fretful com- 
plainings, when she was doing everything 
for his benefit, deeply touched and finally 
won Horace Jervis's heart. 

But he did not at first tell her so. Had 
he who hved not for earthly things any 
right to form new and tender ties ? Would 
they bind him to life with too strong a bond, 
and make death — which he believed to be 
but the gate of heaven — seem dark to him, 
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if it separated him from the woman he 
loved? Again and again he argued these 
questions. But at last the girl's care- 
burdened life decided him to speak ; for one 
day Hilda, with painfiil hesitation, asked 
him if he would help her to gain some 
new occupation. 

"My pupils have left me," she said. 
"Miss May, who was here yesterday, told 
me plainly that she dared not now recom- 
mend me, because if a child were to take 
scarlet fever a year hence, under the cir- 
cumstances she would be blamed for it. 
Yet it is absolutely necessary I should work. 
Do you think I could be a schoolmistress, 
and that you could get me into some parish 
school? I will do anything ; I must do some- 
thing. I might perhaps be a telegraph clerk ?" 

Then Horace Jervis, after a moment's 
silence, spoke. 

" Will you be my wife, Hilda ?" he said 
quite quietly. " I will take charge of the 
boy. Do you think you could learn to 
like me well enough to marry me ?" 
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Could she learn to like him well enough 
to marry him? What made Hilda start 
when she heard these words^ and a burning 
blush dye her face? Was it another face 
that rose before her ? A clever, thoughtful 
face, that she had first seen in the little 
village church of Sanda-by-the-Sea ? Yes, 
she was thinking of Philip Hayward. Of 
the man who did not love her, as she had 
so often sadly told herself, but whose 
image now came between her and another 
man. She had ordered herself not to love 
Hayward. He was her friend. She was 
bound to him by extraordinary bonds of gra- 
titude; but this was all. Not until Jer- 
vis said, "Will you be my wife?" did she 
admit to herself that Philip Hayward was 
anything more to her than this. Then, when 
she thought of marrying another man, she 
knew that she loved Hayward, and that 
the thought of anyone else bound to her 
in such close relationship would be hateful 
to her soul. 

But, on the other hand, there was little 
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Ked ; and there was also the generous man 
who in this hour of trial had asked her 
for her love. 

"Well," said Jervis, gently, almost ten- 
derly, looking at the girl's changing fece, 
*' do you think you could learn to love me ? " 

'* You ^you are very good," faltered 

Hilda. 

"How good?" said Jervis. "Sometimes 
I have thought of late, do you know, Hilda, 
that it was not ' good ' or even right of me 
to seek your love. I feared the sweet tie 
might make life too pleasant to me, and 
perhaps interfere with what ought to be, 
and must continue to be, its most absorbing 
interest. But lately I have taken another 
view of this, and I pray God that it is a 
right one. For one thing there is the child 
to consider; for another, can we not be 
fellow workers ? There are many cases of 
sin and sorrow where a good woman's voice 
and presence are more than a man's. If 
you will be my wife we might help each 
other." 
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It was not a romantic wooing, was it? 
And yet Jervis's heart was beating with 
tender emotion, and he loved the girl he 
was asking to share his work. You see he 
esteemed this beyond everything. It was 
his Masters work. If Hilda would come 
and help him, she, too, would enter that 
eracious service. It was thus he argued 
when he decided to <«k her to be his ^e. 
But who knows ? Perhaps the frail mortal 
deceived himself, and clothed his own fond 
yearnings in words of seeming duty and 
reserve. 

" May I think f hesitated HHda. " This 
is so sudden. Let me have time to think" 

" Yes, certainly," answered Jervis. " Tell 
me to-morrow what you think. Be quite 
open with me, Hilda. Let me be your 
friend as well as your lover." 

" Yes," said Hilda ; and she held out her 
hand, which the curate pressed, and then 
after a few more words he took his leave. 

It was a mpmentous question that the 
poor girl was left to decide. Between a 
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good man's love, a settled home and posi- 
tion in the world, and comforts and tender 
thought for the sick child left in her care, 
and a vague shadowy feeling — an unre- 
tumed love — ^for another man. Yet that 
vain shadow disturbed her. It made her 
shrink from the thought of what otherwise 
would have been sweet to her, and trembled 
at a prospect which might have seemed so 
fair and smooth. 

But she was not left alone to make her 
decision. During the evening Miss May 
(who had been very kind in sending little 
Ned jeUies ^d fruit during his illness) 
unexpectedly arrived. No sooner, then, 
did the old lady enter the room than she 
at once noticed Hilda's agitated and absent 
manner. 

" Oh, my dear ! " she said, fixing her 
sharp brown eyes on the girl's face, " surely 
no new misfortune has happened to you ? '' 

" No," answered Hilda ; and then, eager 
for a woman's counsel, she told her old 
schoolmistress of the curate's proposal. 
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As she finished her story, Miss May 
jumped up off her seat and kissed her. 

" My dear I " she said, " I never was so 
pleased." 

" But, Miss May, I don't know — '' faltered 
Hilda. " I— I don't love Mr. Jervis.*' 

"Then learn to do so, as fast as you 
can," answered the energetic old lady. 
"What! you don't mean to say you are 
hesitating ? My dear, are you mad ? " 

" I hope not," said poor Hilda, trying to 
smile. 

"You would be utterly so, stark mad, 
in fact," continued Miss May, " if you did 
not thankfully accept this young man's 
generous proposal. Why ! do you know 
what you are ? A girl without a sixpence. 
No particular beauty either, though you 
have an agreeable face ! And then do 
you forget the unfortunate child that you 
have the misfortune to have attached to 
you ? " 

"No, I don't forget poor little Ned," 
said Hilda, her eyes filling with tears. 
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^* Mr. Jervis mentioned him twice — ^he said 
he would take charge of the child." 

" Then I can only say he's a man in a 
Imndred, and you should thank God, night 
^nd day, for having got him ! " piously 
•ejaculated Miss May. " My dear, offers 
of marriage are not plentiful for poor girls 
who have to work for their bread. I had 
•one, and I may tell you, though I wasn't 
bad-looking, and was quite agreeable to be 
married, that I never had another." 

''And you think " 

" I think — no, I don't think, I'm sure, 
it's your duty gratefully to accept this 
proposal, and immediately begin to love 
Mr. Jervis with the greatest fervour. Ah, 
my dear, a good man to help and protect 
you through life doesn't fall to everyone's 
lot ! You are a fortunate girl, and if you 
got to know this young clergyman through 
little Ned being expected to die, I can 
only say that it was very obliging of little 
Ned to appear to be so near his end." 

'' Miss May ! " 

VOL. II. S 
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" I am quite in earnest, my dear. Bless 
me, what a lucky girl you have been ! With 
your by no means remarkable looks, you 
might have faded and faded, and no man 
ever looked at you." 

The strictly practical view of the case 
was not without its influence on Hilda. 
Another strong practical argument, too, in 
favour of Jervis was the state of her purse. 
That '^ base coin dug from the bowels of the 
earth" has indeed a wonderful influence on 
our destinies. It is all very well for those 
who have never felt the want of it to talk 
grandly and largely on the subject. But 
wait until the pinch of poverty comes, 
before you can estimate money at its full 
value. Hilda had felt this cold pinch. She 
had known what it was literally to want 
the means of existence. She had been 
forced — oh, cruel necessity ! — ^to borrow : to 
accept the grudged dole which usually falls 
from the rich man's hand. 

So, when Horace Jervis came for his 
answer, the next day, she accepted him. 
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Then the young curate took her in his. 
arms and kissed her pale cheek. 

"My dear, may God bless the new life 
on which we are about to enter!" he said 
solemnly. " May it be to His glory and 
honour ! " 

Hilda trembled, and her heart was greatly 
troubled when she heard these words. 

"I — I — fear I am not good enough for 
a clergyman's wife," she said, with much 
hesitation. 

"None of us are 'good enough,' Hilda, "^ 
answered the curate, with a smile, " but we 
must try to make each other better." 

" I will try," said Hilda ; and she put her 
hand modestly into her betrothed's. She 
meant she would try to do her best, not to 
make Horace Jervis better, but to do her 
duty in the new life that she had now 
chosen. 

" I wonder what Hayward will think of 
this ? " presently said the curate. " Do you 
know, Hilda, I once thought that you and 
he were likely to marry each other; but 
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when I hinted this to Philip he told me 
that it was not so — that in fact some 
unfortunate attachment had greatly em- 
bittered his life." 

"Yes," answered Hilda, with changing 
colour; "he once cared for the most 
beautiful woman whom I ever saw — ^for 
Miss Trevor, now Lady Hamilton." 

"Poor Hayward!" said Jervis, kindly. 
^- But in time I trust that he will get over 
it — ^in time I trust he will find a good and 
loving wife." 

" Yes," said Hilda ; and she sighed, and 
almost immediately afterwards changed the 
conversation. 

But the day did not end till her interest 
was excited afresh in Hayward. The late 
evening post brought her a letter from 
him, the contents of which greatly sur- 
prised and even alarmed her. They were 
as follow : — 

" My Dear Hilda, — Excuse my not call- 
ing to see you before I leave town this 
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evening; for I have spent such a busy, 
distressing day that I have not had time 
to do so. Sir George Hamilton called 
upon me last evening, and from circum- 
stances which have occurred, urged me to 
return with him to Massam. Something 
very painful and tragic has happened there, 
but I have not time now to write the 
particulars to you. I write this note so 
that you may know where I am to be 
found, and if you want any money or 
anything ,else that I can possibly do for 
you, please let me know, addressing your 
letter *Care of Sir G. Hamilton, Massam 
Park.' I will write you further particulars 
when I reach Yorkshire, and remain, dear 
Hilda, yours very truly, 

"Philip Hayward." 

"P.S.— Tell little Ned, with my love, 
that if I remain in the country — of which 
there appears to be a probability — ^that he 
must come and stay with me, and that I 
will get him a pony. P. H.^' 
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Never before had Hilda received a letter 
which so completely puzzled her. Hay- 
ward had never even hinted at the possi- 
hiUty that some day he might return to 
Massam. Then what could have occurred 
there that was at once tragic and painful? 
Hilda tried in vain to answer this question, 
but she felt uneasy and disturbed. Why 
had Hayward gone back to Massam ? 
Why had he once more approached the 
fatal beauty that had so nearly destroyed 
his hfe ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CLOSE ON life's TREAD STEALS DEATH. 

To answer these questions, and to explain 
Hayward s letter to Hilda, we must go back 
two days. Two days, then, before the 
evening on which she received it — ^received 
the letter that caused her such anxiety and 
pain — ^the hbunds had met at Massam Park. 
It was a favourable morning, and a great 
gathering of the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood had assembled there. Isabel was 
now in the zenith of her popularity, and 
was almost universally considered the most 
beautiful woman in Yorkshire. Men raved 
about her charms, and even women as a rule 
admitted them. But she was a greater 
favourite with gentlemen than with ladies. 
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This, perhaps, was only natural. The care- 
less, even slightly defiant manner she often 
indulged in was more likely to fascinate 
men than matrons, and there were faint 
whispers too (not exactly scandals) that she 
was indiscreet in her friendships, and that 
Mr. Hannaway, Sir George's lawyer, was 
more frequently at the Park than there 
was any necessity for. 

But this did not affect her position. Sir 
George's great wealth and her own beauty 
had fully secured this, and Lady Hamil- 
ton of Massam was courted and admired 
wherever she condescended to appear. 

The morning on which the hounds met 
at the Park she had felt very triumphant. 
She went out on the terrace after the break- 
fast was over, and stood there talking to 
the red-coated men, while some of the 
favourite hounds also gathered around her. 
Always gorgeous in her dress and surround- 
ings, she wore this morning a costume of 
dark green velvet and sable, and as she 
stood with the sun shining on her golden 
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hair and wonderfully perfect features, she 
was conscious that every man present was 
admiring her. 

Prominent in the group near her was her 
old acquaintance, the handsome Gfuardsman, 
Captain Warrington. Isabel was jesting 
and coquetting with him, as was her wont ; 
but Captain Warrington was by no means 
as devoted as several other of her admirers 
were supposed to be. There was a certain 
Lord George Ker there also, who raved 
about her, and was ready to do any mad 
thing for her sake. But Isabel in conse- 
quence cared very little about Lord George. 
Captain Hugh Warrington, on the contrary, 
was perfectly cool, and apparently unmoved 
by the beauty before him. He smiled and 
chatted, and looked as he ever did, remark- 
ably handsome, but that was all. Yet 
jealous eyes were fixed upon him. There 
was a cloud on Mr. Hannaway's brow as 
he hovered near Isabel, and saw that she 
lavished most of her looks and smiles on 
the favoured Guardsman. Yet he lingered 
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on the terrace after the other men had 
mounted, and approachmg Isabel, said a 
few words in a low tone. 

" So you have not even one smile for 
me this 'morning?" and the man's voice 
trembled as he spoke. 

Yes ! he was in earnest. She had wiled 
his heart away, as she had wiled Hay- 
ward's, as she had wiled Sir George's ; and 
now she was ready to laugh at the once 
astute lawyer, who had laughed and scoffed 
in his day also at the very feelings to which 
now he had fallen a victim. 

*' And what would you do with a smile, 
even if I were to give you one ?" answered 
Isabel, jestingly. 

" You know how much I would treasure 
it," said Mr. Hannaway, almost passionately; 
and then after a few more such words he 
turned away. 

Isabel looked after him for a moment^ 
but presently returned to the house, singing 
a few lines of the chorus of a hunting song 
iis she did so. She was not allowed to hunt 
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just then; but the excitement of the sport 
had great charms for her^ and she was a 
fearless rider. She was not thinking of Mr. 
Hannaway, however, as she went in, nor 
yet of Sir George. She was thinking of 
Captain Hugh Warrington, and wondering 
if he would ever learn to like anyone better 
than himself. This was his attraction to 
her vain heart. She could not apparently 
make him miserable, and so she was 
absolutely beginning to imagine herself 
sometimes miserable about him. 

She loitered through the next two hours 
in her usual frivolous manner. It chanced 
that she had no visitors staying in the 
house that morning, and she therefore 
spent it principally in her dressing-room, 
planning new costumes with her maid. 
About one o'clock, however, she was 
startled by Sir George coming hastily into 
the room, looking very pale and shocked. 

*' I have come to tell you something very 
painful, Isabel," he said kindly, going up 
to her, and laying his hand on her 
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shoulder. And then as Isabel looked up 
inquiringly in his face, he added, "There 
has been a sad accident on the hunting 
field, and poor Hannaway has had a 
terrible fall." 

" Mr. Hannaway ! " echoed Isabel, and for 
a moment her blooming face grew pale. 

"Yes, he is insensible, poor fellow," 
continued Sir George, "his horse rolled 
over him, and I fear he is badly hurt. 
They are carrying him here, but I hurried 
on to tell you — ^for I was afraid, my dear 
Isabel, that the sudden shock might do 
you harm." 

" You are very kind," said Isabel, slowly. 
Then she asked ^' do you think he will 
die ? " 

" I don't like his looks," answered Sir 
George; and Isabel's brows contracted, and 
an expression of anxiety stole over her face 
as she heard the words. 

A minute or two later they heard a 
strange stir in the hall below ; and Sir 
George, after listening for a moment, left 
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Isabel, telling her, however, that he would 
return almost immediately. But Isabel 
was in no mood to wait. Scarcely had 
Sir George left her than she, too, passed 
swiftly out of the room, and went to a 
corridor which looked straight down upon 
the hall. 

She saw there a mournful sight. On the 
inlaid marble pavement lay a figure, motion- 
less, ghastly. She could see the white 
face, too — ^the changed white face which, 
but two hours ago, had been so full of life 
and love ! By the side of this prostrate 
figure a surgeon was kneeling, and endea- 
vouring to pour something between the 
set teeth. But as Sir George approached 
the surgeon looked up and shook his head. 

** Is he worse ? " asked Sir George, 
bending eagerly down, after pushing his 
way through the Uttle group of gentlemen 
and servants collected in the hall. 

Then the surgeon opened the prostrate 
man's waistcoat, and laid his ear down 
upon his body. 
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He did thi» fi)r a few moments, and 
then again looked up^ and once moie shook 
his head. 

**It is aR over," he said, addr^sing^ Sir 
€reoi^. " The heart's action has stoj^ped. 
Mr. Hannaway is dead." And he arose 
to his feet affcer having pronounced this 
verdict 

"My Grod! you do not say so?" ex- 
daimed Sir Greorge, and he too proceeded 
to examine the dead man. 

Bat it was all over, as the doctor had 
said. The vain, clever, worldly heart had 
ceased to beat ; and with an anxious firown 
upon his face Sir Greorge rose, after he had 
satisfied himself that this was actually the 
case. 

"Carry him to a bedroom," he said, and 
as the servants obeyed him he followed the 
sad procession, and when the men laid Mr. 
Hannaway's body on a bed he sharply 
and peremptorily desired every one present 
to quit the room. 

The men, with surprised looks, went out, 
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and then Sir George went up to the body, 
and with an inward shudder put forth his 
hand and began to search the dead man's 
pockets. He did this carefully, though his 
bitten lips and clammy brow showed his 
shrinking aversion to the task. But he 
was looking for the dead man's keys 
which locked away some of Sir George's 
own secrets, and he wished no prying eyes 
to see that he was doing this. Presently 
he came on what he wanted, and on some 
letters. These he took, and the keys, and 
then with a shuddering glance at the white 
face and fixed half-open eyes he left the 
room, which was presently entered by the 
usual weird attendants of the dead. 

Without a word to anyone in the house. 
Sir George then went straight by a private 
way to the stables, and ordered a horse to 
be saddled. Isabel had seen the servants 
carry Mr. Hannaway's body upstairs, and 
she had seen Sir George follow the body. 
She felt nervous and alarmed, and uncertain 
how to act. Mr. Hannaway had secrets 
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of hers also, and she began to be ftill of 
fear that his sudden death might bring 
these to light. Yet what could she do? 
She presently went down into the small 
dining-room, where lunch was laid, and 
glanced anxiously around the shocked faces 
of the group of gentlemen who were 
standing by the fire discussing the accident 
to see if Sir George was amongst them; 
but she saw that he was not. 

Lord George Ker approached her with 
a few commiserating and feeling words. 

"This is a terrible thing, Lady Hamil- 
ton," he said. 

"Most terrible," answered Isabel, won- 
dering all the while where Sir George could 
be. 

Sir George was riding at that moment as 
fast as his horse could carry him to Combe 
Lodge, where Mr. Hannaway had lived. 
He wished to get there before the lawyer s 
death was known to his household ; before 
anyone could take possession of the dead 
man's effects. 
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He succeeded in this. The neat well- 
kept place, with a gardener mowing with 
a machine the trim lawn in the front of 
the house, looked quite undisturbed as he 
approached it. No evidence of the news 
of sudden death was here. The man who 
was mowing glanced up and touched his 
hat as Sir George rode past him, but that 
was all. Sir George knew from this that 
he was in time. He beckoned to the gar- 
dener, therefore, to hold his horse, and 
having dismounted, rang the house door- 
bell, which was answered by a page boy. 

" I wish to look at some papers in Mr. 
Hannaway's library," said Sir George, and 
without hesitation the youth admitted him ; 
for of course Sir George was known to all 
the members of Mr. Hannaway's household. 

Then Sir George went into the library, 
in which a good fire was burning (for the 
late owner loved comfort well), and having 
got there, his first action was to turn the 
key in the door. Secure thus from inter- 
ruption he proceeded with the dead man's 

VOL. II. T 
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keys to open his secretaire, and after 
glancing at its contents, he next opened 
an iron safe which stood beside it. 

Here were kept Mr. Hannaway s most 
private papers. Packets of letters, neatly 
tied together and endorsed, now met Sir 
George's view, and with trembling hand he 
quickly drew out one on which was written 
" Confidential letters from Sir ^ George 
Hamilton, from Spain ; " and to each 
of these was added the date on which it 
had been received. Other documents were 
enclosed in this packet also ; documents 
concerning certain sums of money settled 
on a Dona Catalina Mendoza, and on a 
child. There was another packet, too, lying 
near this one in the safe. Receipts in 
Spanish from Padre Fernandez, of Seville, 
for sums of money received up to a very 
late date. All these papers were methodi- 
cally arranged and docketed; and as Sir 
George lifted out of the safe the receipts 
of the Padre, his eyes suddenly fell on 
another packet of letters lying near also. 
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This was endorsed " Letters from Lady 
Hamilton/' and was secured, not like the 
others with an elastic strap, but was tied 
together by a narrow blue ribbon. 

Sir George glanced at this packet for a 
moment in surprise, and then frowned. 
Then he looked at the address of one of 
the letters, and recognized Isabel's clear 
handwriting, and his breath came short, 
and his brow darkened as he did so. 
Next he opened this letter, and an excla- 
mation of rage and shame broke from his 
lips as he read the words it contained. 

It was the first letter that Isabel had 
written to the lawyer ; the letter which she 
had written when she returned to Massam 
as a bride, and in which she had asked 
Mr. Hannaway to ride over to renew the 
conversation about her father's proposed 
marriage with Lucinda Featherstone. 

These were the words that Sir George 
now read; the brief words that his bride 
of a few weeks had written to another 
man : — 
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" Dear Mr. Hannaway, — Sir Greorge has 
ridden out this morning. Can you come 
over at once? I wish to renew the con- 
versation that was intermpted last night 
abont L.R — ^Yours truly, 

''I. Hamilton." 

Was this real ? Was this true ? Sir 
George could scarcely believe his dazed 
and dazzled eyesight, before which the 
clearly-written Unes seemed to dance and 
whirl 1 

But too convincing evidence lay close 
at hand. This was but one letter, and 
there were many others. Letters which 
disclosed the whole plot about the anony- 
mous letter to Mr. Trevor; letters which 
grew more and more confidential as time 
went on, and in which she constantly 
alluded to himself in semi-contemptuons 
terms : — " Sir George looks a little more 
solemn than usual this morning ; Sir Geoige 
has gone up to town for a day, and I must 
say that the house feels more lively in 
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consequence ; " and so on. In such terms 
had Isabel written to Mr. Hannaway of 
her husband ; and now, pale — ^almost ghastly 
— ^her husband stood reading the condemn- 
ing words. 

A curse broke from his white Hps as he 
went on — a curse, and a cry of bitter, bitter 
agony* This was the woman he had pas- 
sionately loved — ^this ! What ? She had 
lied, then, from the beginning ! She had 
cheated him when she seemed most fond 
— and now — ^and now! 

Oh, what bitter miserable thoughts 
rushed through Sir George's brain during 
the next half-hour. Old memories, ill-deeds 
of his own that he had tried to forget 
and wrongs wrought on an innocent being 
for the sake of the false, fair woman who 
had betrayed him — all rose before him 
revengefully then. 

And what must he do ? Gro to her — 
show her these vile letters — strike her 
dead! 

" God ! God ! " groaned Sir George, 
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as the last thought occurred to him, and 
he buried his face in his hands. 

Of what was he thinking ? Of a blow 
which he had once given in his passion, 
long ago, and the consequences of which 
had ever since haunted his hfe with remorse 
and shame. No, he must not go near her. 
He dare not trust his outraged maddened 
heart. The woman that he had loved — 
the woman soon to be the mother of his 
child — ^he must meet no more. 

"I dare not see her," he thought. "I 
dare not look again on tibe false fair face 
that has fooled my soul so long." 

So he made up his mind to go away. 
He took the letters that he had written 
long ago to Mr. Hannaway, from Spain; 
the letters from the Padre in Seville, and 
all documents connected with this affiiir. 
He took, too, the lettei-s that had stabbed 
his heart with so terrible and treacherous a 
blow. Then he locked the iron safe that 
had given up its dark secrets, and the 
secretaire also, in which some of the dead 
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man's own secret doings lay hidden from 
the Kght. 

But Sir George meddled not with them. 
What was it to him if Mr. Hamiaway had 
deceived other women and lied to other 
men ? He was not thinking of Hannaway. 
In his heart he knew that this man had 
probably been a victim like the rest — *^like 
Hay ward " — thought Sir George — " the 
young man who saved my miserable life." 

Then he thought again of Hayward. He 
knew that he was honourable and trust- 
worthy, and he wanted some one now in 
whom he could trust. There were things 
that must be done. Some one must take 
Hannaway s place and arrange Hannaway's 
affairs, and see after matters that Sir 
George had trusted to the late lawyer s 
hands. So Sir George decided to go to 
Hayward. But before he went he must 
write a few lines to the woman who had 
so shamefully deceived him ; to the woman 
whom he must still call his wife. 

He wrote these in Mr. Hannaway's 
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library, or rather in the room that had 
been Mr. Hannaway's. Only a few cold 
words :— 

" It is necessary that I should go to 
town to-day. I will write to you to- 
morrow." 

This was all. No token of the relation- 
ship between them; no token of the love 
that Isabel had trifled with and flung 
away. Then he directed his letter, and 
entrusted it to the gardener, whom he 
found when he went outside, still holdbg 
his horse. 

" Take this to Massam," he said, placing 
the letter and a gratuity in the gardener's 
hand. "Ask for Roberts, the butler, and 
desire him from me to give it to Lady 
Hamilton at once." And the man touched 
his hat, and held Sir George's horse while 
he mounted, thinking all the while how 
strange it was that the owner of such 
wealth should look so dark and sad. 
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Sir George rode from Combe Lodge 
straight to the nearest railway station. 
A train from the South passed in half an 
hour, and in half an hour Sir George was 
on his road to London. He arrived there 
in the evening, and then drove direct to 
Hayward's lodgings. Imagine the young 
man's shock, his shame and pam, when he 
heard Sir George's story. He, too, had 
loved — ^had loved most deeply, this beauti- 
ful woman without honour. It seemed 
a shame and disgrace even to him as he 
listened to Sir George's burning words of 
indignation; to him that he had wasted 
so much on so vile a thing! 

Sir George left Isabel's letters with 
Hayward when he went away. 

" Head them all," he said, " I cannot, 
and then judge between us. If you believe 
she has done me the worst wrong a woman 
can do her husband, she shall leave my roof. 
But if you think — and her nature is so vain, 
and her heart so cold, that it is probable — 
that she has but trifled with the affections 
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of the unfortunate man who died to-day, as 
she trifled with yours, then, for the sake of 
the child that is to be bom, I will bring 
no public disgrace upon her. But from 
this day," continued Sir George, darkly, 
"she is no wife of mine. But what will 
she care?" he added, with extreme bitter- 
ness. "She is Lady Hamilton. If she 
retains her position and her name, she re- 
tains all for which she married me. Well 
was it for you, Hayward, that you were 
a poor man I Had you been a rich one, 
you would have been the chosen husband 
of her love ! " 

With a harsh and grating laugh. Sir 
George turned away and left Hayward 
after uttering these words — left Hayward 
to read the letters, and to sit in judgment 
on the woman whom he had once so 
passionately loved. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

The next day Sir George again sought 
Hayward. 

" Well T he said, as he entered the young 
man's room, and Hayward understood the 
unspoken question that was asked by Sir 
George's gloomy and inquiring eyes. 

" I have read Lady Hamilton's letters," 
he said, after a moment's sUence. 

" Yes T said Sir George, still looking at 
Hayward, who was pale and nervous. 

" And I believe," continued Hayward, 
trying to speak steadily, ** that it has been 
as you suggested. Lady Hamilton has 
trifled with Mr. Hannaway's feelings. All 
her later letters are evidently but jesting 
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replies to his earnest ones. It has been 
with this unfortunate man— as it has been 
with others." 

As Hayward with hesitation and pain 
said these words, Sir George gave a sort 
of sigh of relief. Then he sat down by 
the table and covered his face with his 
hand. His heart was sore within him, and 
foU of bitterness. He wa^ thinking of what 
his wealth had brought him. Not love, nor 
peace, nor happiness, but shame and bitter 
padn. What ! had he to listen to such 
words as he had just heard, and yet be 
thankful ! His wife had been but jesting 

jesting away her fair fame scoffing, 

perhaps, at the dead man as in the earlier 
letters, which he, her husband, had read, 
she had scoffed and jested at him ! 

For a few moments Sir George did not 
speak, as one after another the most bitter 
arid galling reflections passed through his 
mind. Hayward also, during this inte^rval, 
was silent, and felt full of embarrassment 
and pain. Then suddenly Sir George held 
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out his hand, and said in a broken voice, 
"Hayward, you saved my life — make it, 
at least, endurable. Let me feel I have 
one friend— one fidend in whom I can 
trust !" 

Hayward was deeply affected at this 
appeal, and at the gloomy misery so visibly 
impressed on Sir George's face. 

" I have always felt most grateful to you. 
Sir George," he said, putting his hand into 
Sir George's cold trembling one, as he 
spoke ; " but the difference of our position 
prevented me ^" And Hayward paused. 

" Then forget that difference," said Sir 
George, rising. " Forget that I was bom 
a rich man, and you a poor one, for that 
is the only difference between us." 

**Very well," said Hayward, and he 
smiled. 

"And be my friend," continued Sir 
George. " Stand between me and my own 
gloomy thoughts — stand between me and 
the woman who mocked and scoffed at me 
when she pretended to seem most fond." 
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"And you trust me T said Hay ward, 
looking straight at Sir George with his 
grey and honest eyes. 

" I trust you completely/' answered Sir 
Greorge ; and Hayward's face suddenly flushed 
when he heard the words. 

" I will deserve that trust," he said in 
a low tone ; and after this Isabel's name 
was neither mentioned nor alluded to again 
between them. 

But Sir George made Hayward a distinct 
offer before their interview ended. This 
was to occupy the post held by the late 
Mr. Hannaway as manager of the Massam 
property. A liberal salary had always 
accompanied this appointment, and this Sir 
George now offered to Hayward. Combe 
Lodge as a residence, and a thousand a year, 
seemed to Hayward absolute wealth after 
the pinching poverty he had endured; and 
this was how Sir George proposed to 
remunerate his services. 

'' Let me see if I can manage the work 
first," said Hayward; and it was finally 
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agreed between them that Hay ward should 
accompany Sir George back to Massam, and 
that he should at once relinquish his em- 
ployment with Mr. Newcome, the printer. 
That gentleman received the information 
that his "reader" was about to quit his 
services with apparent equanimity. 

'* Humph ! " he said, when Hayward told 
him of Sir George's offer, "I thought it 
would end so. It's all very fine, young* 
gentleman, to ride a high horse, but one 
generally rides in the end to one's own 
advantage. So ! I suppose you will become 
a country gentleman next?" And Mr. 
Newcome sneered, for it was his nature to 
sneer. 

'*Well, if I do, will you come and visit 
me ? " answered Hayward, good-naturedly. 

"I'll be proud," said Newcome, trying 
to suppress the sneer which still curled 
upon his thin lips; for though his soul 
loved not to hear of any advancement or 
success happening to others, he yet was 
always ready to take advantage of it. 
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*' I always said," he continued, " that this 
Sir George Hamilton would do some- 
thing substantial for you some of these 
days. And you must say," he added after 
a moment's pause, "that I have kept to 
you through ill and good fortune. There 
was Moxam ready to eat my head off 
for not giving you up after that row you 
had with his young hopeful. But I 
flatter myself that I am not quite such a 
fool as Moxam." 

Mr. Newcome said these words proudly, 
for he had a very high opinion of his 
own mental capacity. He had, indeed, 
foreseen that the friendship and regard of 
a man in the position of Sir George Hamil- 
ton was almost sure to end in some 
permanent advantage to Hayward. Thus, 
ever since he had known of the connec- 
tion between them he had done his best 
to be civil to his "reader." This was 
not always easy to a man of his nature, 
and he therefore felt now that he ought 
to receive some reward for his self-deniaL 
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**You have been very kind to me, sir," 
said Hayward, in answer to the printer's 
speech, that he hoped he was not quite 
such a fool as Moxam, ** and I shall 
never forget it. Mr. Moxam was also 
kind to me in his way," added Hayward, 
smiling; "and you must tell him of Sir 
George's offer. I hope now he will forgive 
me about Mr. Joe," and Hayward laughed. 

Newcome smiled too (but sourly), and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

"He'll forgive you fast enough now, I 
dare say," he said. "Moxam is a fellow 
who weighs and estunates every man only 
in a monetary point of view. But that 
cannot be said of me." And Mr. New- 
come no doubt felt at that moment that 
as regards Hayward it could not; and he 
was well pleased with himself that it 
was so. 

After Hayward parted with Mr. New- 
come he returned to his lodgings, and 
there wrote the letter to Hilda which 
caused such anxiety and even alarm in 
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her heart. Then he rejoined Sir George 
at the hotel at which he was staying, as 
it had been arranged between them, and 
together in a late train they returned to 
Massam. 

They were not unexpected there. Sir 
George had sent a special messenger down 
to the Park, after his interview with 
Hayward in the morning; and, in a few 
brief stem words, had told Isabel that 
all trust and love for her was gone out 
of his heart for ever. " Fo;* the sake of 
the child that is to be bom to us," he 
had written, ** I will bring no public 
shame upon you this time. But remem- 
ber, if you remain under my roof, you 
must respect it. I will not permit the 
woman who bears my mother's honoured 
name to stain it more deeply than you 
have already done." 

These were harsh words, and penned 
in a harsh and imforgiving mood. The 
very depth of Sir George s love for his 
wife made him more bitter to her now 
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when he knew how utterly she ha4 
deceived him. 

He would never forgive her, he told 
himself; and stem, bitter, and determined, 
he returned to his now wretched home. 

Isabel received the letter that he sent 
by special messenger without any great 
IpL She, in feet, had gneid th. 
truth when Sir Greorge did not return to 
Massam on the day of Mr. Hannaway's 
death. She knew now, also, of his visit 
to the dead man's house after the fatal 
accident. Sir George had gone there 
probably, she thought, to hide some secrets 
of his own that the lawyer had been 
cognisant of, and thus had discovered hers. 

** Fool ! " she said aloud bitterly, as she 
read her husband s letter, thinking of the 
unfortunate man whose life had ended so 
tragically. " So he must have kept my 
letters 1 What madness induced him to do 
such a thing?" And Isabel began pacing 
up and down the room, wondering how 
much Sir George knew ; thinking what 
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would be best to say to him, so as to 
turn his bitter wrath away. 

She heard the carriage arrive which 
brought her husband and Hayward from 
the station, and sat in her dressing-room 
with a beating heart, expecting momen- 
tarily to hear Sir George's footsteps ap- 
proach. But they never came. 

" Sir George had ordered dinner to be 
served in the library for himself and the 
gentleman," she was informed presently by 
her maid, on making inquiries. 

" What gentleman ? " asked Lady Hamil- 
ton, with quickened breath. 

He was a Mr. Hayward, her maid told 
her ; and Isabel breathed more freely when 
she heard the name. 

^' So it is Hayward ! " she thought ; and 
she went up to her glass, and smiled as 
she did so. 

She could easily win back Hayward, 
she was thinking, and through him pro- 
bably Sir George. She remembered the 
scene in the picture gallery at that moment. 
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and Hayward's face of despair. Perhaps 
Sir Greorge had brought this young man 
down to fill Mr. Hannaway's place, she 

guessed ; " and in that case /' And 

Isabel smiled again, for she believed that 
she could mould Hayward entirely to her 
will. 

She waited until she knew dinner had 
been removed, and then sent a few lines 
down to the library, addressed to Sir 
George. 

"They tell me you have returned," she 
wrote, "and yet you have not come to 
say one word to me. What has changed 
you thus ? Surely not a few foolish letters 
that I wrote when I first came here to 
that vain and unfortunate man, who was 
killed on Tuesday ! I was (as you know) 
so angry about papa's foolish marriage 
that I would have done anything to 
prevent it, and I remember writing to Mr. 
Hannaway to try to induce him to assist 
me in doing so, as I knew you were too 
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What did he know ? she had thought. 
What secrets had the dead man left behind 
him, and how far had they served to 
blacken her character, and destroy her 
husband's love? 

But Sir George did not leave her long 
in doubt on these points. Scarcely had 
she sent her letter down to him, when she 
heard a slow and heavy footstep approach 
the door of her dressing-room, which she 
had not left during the day, as she either 
was, or pretended to be, ill. There was 
something ominous in that slow and heavy 
foot-fall. It was not the step of a man 
who comes with pleasant greetings or for- 
giving words. As Isabel heard it her heaxt 
sank a little, but she was defiant by nature ; 
and when Sir George, gloomy and stem- 
eyed, entered her dressing-room, she at 
once came forward to receive him. 

" You have come to speak to me at last, 
then ? " she said ; and she held out her 
hand to her husband. 

But Sir George made no responding 
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sign of amity. He stood there, silent and 
accusing ; and Isabels eyes fell beneath 
bis fixed and indignant gaze. 

"Why do you look at me thus?" she 
said. " What have I done r 

" What have you done ?" he answered, 
with extraordinary bitterness of voice and 
manner. " Ask, rather, what you have not 
done — you who have lied and deceived, 
as surely no other woman ever lied and 
deceived before !" 

" You are making mountains out of mole- 
hills," retorted Isabel. "Is aU this about 
a few foolish letters?" 

For a moment Sir George was silent; 
and Isabel, eager to propitiate him, came 
forward and laid her hand upon his arm. 

" I told you I was sorry I wrote them," 
she said. " You know how it was ? I was 
so angry about papa's foolish marriage that 
I was ready to do anything." And as she 
spoke she looked up appealingly with her 
lovely face at Sir Greorge. But with a 
shudder he pushed her hand away. 
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"Don't touch me," he said, averting his 
eyes. "Dont come near me — don't he to 
me any more. It is enough. I know it 
all now — ^you fooled me from the begin- 
mng. 

"Why should you think so?" asked Isa- 
bel, with an inward consciousness that he 
was speaking the truth. 

" I read your letters," said Sir George, 
bitterly ; " the letters you wrote to the man 
who is now lying dead! The letters in 
which my bride" (and his lip curled) 
" confided to a stranger how weary she was 
of my presence ! Yes," he continued, with 
increasing passion, "the white hand that 
clasped mine so tenderly, wrote at the same 
time how weary it was of that duty ! The 
rosy Ups that were pressed to mine com- 
plained of the bartered kiss!" 

" You use choice terms, I must say ! " 
said Isabel, with some of her old defiance 
of manner. 

" I have a choice subject," said Sir George, 
now looking with bitter scorn at his wife, 
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who had drawn herself to her full height, 
and stood there facing him. 

"If you mean to insult me " began 

Isabel. 

" Be silent ! " interrupted Sir George, 
passionately, " and listen to me. You lied 
to me and deceived me from the first; but 
let that pass. It is of the future I would 
speak. You married me for my money 
and my name, and you shall retain them 
on certain conditions, but only on those 
conditions." 

» "And what may these conditions be?'* 
asked Isabel, contemptuously. 

"That you remember your honour and 
mine," answered Sir George, darkly. " The 
dead man can tell no tales, but if you 
give any other man the same licence to do 
so you shall leave my house." 

"Well, it would not kill me to do so," 
said Isabel, yet more contemptuously. 

" No," said Sir George, with gloomy 
emphasis, looking sternly at the beautiful 
woman before him, "for you are one of 
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those who know not shame. But/' he 
added, ''remember you are warned. My 
honoured mother died here, and no dis- 
honoured wife shall live under my roof." 

" I can find other roofe, then," retorted 
Isabel, defiantly. "And what about your 
secrets?" she went on, tauntingly. "You 
are fond of prying into mine, it seems. 
What if I were equally curious?" 

For a moment Sir Greorge's eyes fell be- 
fore hers as she said this. Then he raised 
them. 

" I shall have to answer for my own ill 
deeds," he said, "but not to you. But 
enough of this,'* he added ; " I came here 
to-night to let you know the truth, and 
not for idle words. Henceforward you are 
nothing to me, but in name — ^but beware 
how you tarnish that name I Let no whisper 
reach my eare, or everything is ended be- 
tween us." And as Sir George said these 
last words he quitted the room, before the 
passionate reply that rose* on Isabel's lips 
oould find utterance. 
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Nothing could exceed her indignation 
when she found herself alone. That he 
dare speak to her thus, she thought — ^that 
any man dare ! 

She bit her white lips, and walked 
hastily up and down the room, thinking 
how she could revenge herself. The in- 
sulting words Sir George used, and the 
thorough disbelief and contempt he had ex- 
pressed for her, enraged Isabel's vain soul 
almost to madness. She stamped her foot 
on the floor and clenched her hands. She 
would make him pay for this, she deter- 
mined. Then suddenly an idea struck her. 
Her old victim, Hayward, was in the house 
— she would make him jealous of Hayward. 
This thought seemed to cool her anger. 
Again she went up to the long cheval 
glass, and stood looking at her beauty 
there, well pleased at the fair reflection. 
God had made her very beautiful. The 
lovely features, pre-doomed to fade and 
change, were now in full perfection. Time 
had not touched them, and the strangely 
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truthful tale that time tells, as years pass 
on, of how those years are spent, had not 
yet begun to be written upon that smooth 
and pleasant countenance. But it would 
be written. The wily man is wily to look 
upon, and the honest man honest. After 
youth is past, little by little the soul 
beneath peeps out. The noble thoughts 
and the mean ones each have their separate 
signs. God marks on the mortal part of 
us the semblance of the immortal. Almost 
invariably we carry our characters about 
with us, written in Knes not difficult to 
understand. 

But this time had not yet come to Isabel. 
The tell-tale lines were yet imsketched, the 
blooming skin uninjured by the subtle tracery. 
So she looked at herself in the long glass, 
well pleased. Then, after contemplating 
herself with satisfaction for a few minutes, 
she turned away, sitting down at her writmg 
table, which stood near, and after thinking 
a minute or two, she took up her pen and 
began writing a letter. 
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In the meanwhile Sir George had re- 
joined Hayward in the library, with aU the 
marks of agitation and anger still visible 
on his face. He did not speak for the 
first few minutes after he entered the room, 
but kept pacing restlessly, passing and re- 
passing Hayward, with his heavy uneven 
steps. Presently, however, he stopped. 

" Well," he said, " it is all over. I have 
broken with her — I have told her how 
vile a thing she is I " 

Hayward moved uneasily at these words. 
He, too, was agitated, and strange emotions 
were burning within him. A violent deep- 
seated feeling is not easily overcome, and 
though sense and reason may guard the 
heart, there are undercurrents strong and 
deep that sometimes dash precipitately up 
against these monitors. 

Coming back to Massam had powerfully 
affected Hayward, and he could not help 
feeUng greatly disturbed. He was going 
to meet Isabel again — Isabel whom he 
knew now to be so worthless and so false ! 
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And yet — strange human heart — it moved 
him deeply to hear her called so vile by 
Sir George. 

"This man— Mr. Hannaway," he said, 
hesitatingly, addressing Sir George, "may 
have deceived Lady Hamilton." 

"No," answered Sir George. Then he 
added, with gloomy pathos, " I loved her, 
Hayward — too well, too well. I sacrificed 
for her what honour and every sacred feeling 
bound me to respect. And yet — ^yet when 
I loved her best — when she seemed most 
tender, most fond — she was scoflSng and 
gibing at me ! No," he continued, begin- 
ning once more his restless pacings of the 
room; "make no excuses for her. A 
woman who could act as she has done is 
unworthy of a single thought." 

Yet he was always thinking of her— 
thinking of her with rage, shame, and 
jealousy burning in his heart. " I will put 
her away," he told himself. "I hate her," 
he told himself. And yet he coul(J not 
help thinking of her. Sir George's feelings 
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for Isabel had been one of those deep 
and enduring passions which make or mar 
a man's whole fixture life. 

In very sombre and gloomy fashion the 
two men, who had both loved this woman 
so much, parted for the night. Sir Greorge, 
however, made a sort of effort to speak of 
other things before they did so ; proposing 
that immediately after Mr. Hannaway's 
fimeral (which was to take place on the 
following day) Hayward should enter into 
possession of Combe Lodge. 

"I shall probably be able to purchase 
the furniture at a valuation," added Sir 
George, " so that you can go into the house 
at once. His will will be read to-morrow, 
and we shall then learn who are his execu- 
tors. He has left no near relations, I am 
told." Then, after a few more words on 
business. Sir George and Hayward parted, 
Hayward being ushered by the stately 
butler himself, at Sir George's request, to 
the luxuriously-furnished bedroom allotted 
for his use. 
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On the toilet table of this room a letter 
was lying, addressed to him. At the sight 
of this letter Hayward's face flushed, and 
then grew pale. He knew the handwriting 
on the dainty envelope, knew the monogram 
with which it was closed. Then he opened 
it, and read the words that Isabel had 
written but a short while ago. They were 
as follows : — 

"My dear Mr. Hayward, — I am told 
that you arrived here this evening with Sir 
George, and I would have asked to see you 
at once (so anxious am I to explain some 
of my former conduct to you), but I am 
too ill to leave my room to-day to do so, . 
Will you, however, go into the morning- . 
room here to-morrow, at eleven o'clock, and 
I will join you there ? You must not judge' 
me harshly. I have paid heavily enough 
for resisting the dictates of my heart. 

"I. H." 

In his dreams that night Hayward stood 
upon a precipice. He struggled, the loose 
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stones slipping beneath his feet, and the 
dry grass giving way beneath his strained 

and frenzied clutch. He slipped and 

slipped. Below was a great blackness ; 
above, the stars, serene €iid luminous, looked 
down from the blue vault on his terrible 
pain. Then he felt himself falling — ^falling ! 
With a last- effort he flung out his arms, 
but his hands closed upon the empty air, 
and as they did so he awoke. Awoke, 
with his face wet with dew, and his hands 
still clasped. As he opened them, and 
strove to recall his scattered senses, some- 
thing fell from his grasp. It was Isabel's 
letter — the letter in which she had asked 
him to meet her, po that she might tell 
him how she had resisted the dictates 
of her heart. 
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